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HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 2ist of April 
next, the Senat ll pro Ito clect s hk ne ones wh " . : 
y te or a ni will proces t lect Examiners in the fellowing THE RIO DE LA PLATA: from their Discovery and Con 
aeparta : |} quest by the Spaniards, to the establishment of their Political 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. j; Independence; with some account of their Present State, &e.; 
, . ARTS. j and the Geology of the Pampas Ry SIR WOODRINE 
( Re 3 CUR SSI C8 occa cies she's £150 T.B. Burcham, Esq., M.A P ARISH, K.C.H., late Chargé d’Affuires of H.B.M. at Buenos 
Pwo in Mathematics and. , { Rev. Prof. Heaviside, M.A. Ayres 
27 Natural Philosophy .... § (G. B. Jerrard, Esq., BiA ‘To Sir Woodbine Parish’s Work on the Provinces of La Plata, 
IT'wo in Logi Moral and ? -f¢ Rev. H. Alford, M.A T have already alluded, but IT cannot refrain from recommending 
Inte llectual Philos yphy Js UT. B. Burcham, Esq., M.A | all who take an interest in the Geography, Commercial Pros 
One RE CROMUIBEEY 55.6. 0.e5.0.0 s v's »0 Prof. Graham, M.A., F.R.S. } perity, or the future prospects of those Republics, to read care 
Onein the Ch Langunag 20 C.J. Delille, Esq. } fully the fuithfulaccount of them here offered by an impartial and 
One in the German Langua 20 Rev. A. Walbaum. accurate observer."—PREsSIDENT oF THE Groorarnical Socirry. 
| Two in the Hebrew T¢ xt’ “Si j'ai tardé si longtemps a vous offrir VThommage de ma vive 
j of the Old Testament.the : reconnaissance pour votre bel et important ouvrage, ce n'est qu’a 
Greek Text of the New bo { Rev. ha Di oa *% \ cause du désir que j'ai eu d’étudier, pour ainsi dire, la plume a la 
Testament, and Scrip kev. Prof. Gotch, 2 ; main, ce grand tableau physique et politique.” 
WUT SEMEN Y on scixisic “es s  * fruit de solides et pénibles recherches.’'—Baren 
| MeEDICIN Humboldt. 
One in the Prac tice of Me 130 { Alexander Tweedie, Esq., M.D., ‘This isa work abounding in information illustrative of the 
GEC at seuesisceeedexs FE.R.S } Commerce, Statistics, History, Manners, and Natural Productions 
One in Surgery . n. seph Hodgson, Esq., F.R.S. |} of the vast portion of South America, comprising the Provinces 
One in imate ni . ' of La Plata, &c. &c., unassumimgly, but persuasively described 
siology Prof. Sharpey, M.D., F-R.S. by the person best qualified to throw light upon the subjeet, from 
One in PP oe aoe |} his having been for many years our Charge d’ Affaires at Bucnos 
Com] rrati Prof. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S | Ayres,” &¢.—United Service Journal 
/ One in Midwif John Murray, Albemarle Street 
Dis ases of Edward Rigby, Esq., M.D. } 
| dee te ean : | KING EDWARD THE SIXNTIVS LATIN GRAMMARS, FOR 
Phi rhorerctag hate auopieee: 100 Jon. Pereira, Esq .M.D., F.R.S. Pik USE OF SCHOOLS, 
UCV ec eeeecesevees : hitic anion ik a 
| The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them New Edition, revised, —_ », Ss. 6d 
Rea shart ees | (TAT WD T1IOOY >TY on A, : 
sclves for e-clection | ATINLE GRAMMATIC. RUDIMENTA,; or, 
andidates must announce their names to the Registrar on 01 , nerd a? Tnanewe 
before the 13th of April 4 an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
Somerset House iy order of the Senate, Also, printed separately, l2mo, 2s. 
| Mar At} a50 Pa OOTY - Registrar “NT Teer ’ 
ch ieth, 1852. || 8. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. | J, ATIN ACCIDENCE; or, Elements of the 
ah ah Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior Classes 
S aes 
li ‘OR TICUL TU RAL OCLE ry OF LONDON. John Murray, Albemarle Street 
| PRIVILEGED TICKETS ee eee inline 
The Exhibitions will take place the Second Saturdays ir 
| 4 Olio! i ike piace On tae second sa irdays i V°eTriiTD pre > om » > " a a - 
May, June, and July, namely, LECTURES BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


March 31, will be published, l6mo, price 
One Shilling, 


"TURES and ADDRESSES in aid of Popular 


On Wednesday, 


L* 


MAY 8&8, JUNE 13, JULY 10. 
All Fellows who shall apply, on or before Tuesday, the 20th of 
April, may obtain, at the P RIV ILE G ED RATE of Three Shillings 
and Sixpence each, any number of tickets Nor EXCEEDING FORTY 





FIGHT; but no application for such tickets will be received after aducation : Tne luding a Teeture on the Poetry of Pope, 
that day. Fe lows of the Society subscribing for tickets at this price and on Lord Carlisle's Travels in America. By the Right Hon. 
will be allowed a clear week from the 20th of April, during which they the EARL OF CARLISLI Forming the Elghtcenth Part of Tus 
may claim them. Ariven THAT PI ALL THE 3s. 6d. TICKETS SUB- | Prave.ten’s Linrany; to be continued Monthly, price One 
SCRIBED FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, MAY BE CANCELLED Shilling each Pa ; : 
After the 20th of April, any further number of tickets will be London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
delivered to Fellows on their personal application or written | 
order, at the price of Pire Shillings each ticket j THE NIBELUNGENLIED TRANSLATED. 
Hye IAL POW ER OF FEI ee ae —— of the Society | Lately published, in one vol. 8vo, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d 
not only enter free at half-past 12, but can also introduce one | . o™ . m9 . 9 . TAT SI ED 
friend, with a Ticket, at gate No. 4, in the — of Devonshire’s | 6 he I ALL Ok THE NIBELI NGERS other- 
Road. Or the Fellow’s power may be transferred to a brother, | wise the Book of KRIEMHILD. An English translation of 
sister, son, daughter, father, mother, or wife, residing in the the NIBELUNGENNOT, or NIBELUNGENLIED, with an In 
Feliow’s house, provided the person to whom the transfer is made | troductory Preface and Notes. By WILLIAM NANSOM LETT 
be furnished with a ticket signed by that Fellow. That is to say, | SOM, Esq. 
the power of entering early may be transferred, but not the right | ’ . . ean " a d 
to FREE admission | THEODOR KORNER., A Selection from the 
ee me % PERESS SUNN dramatic and lyrical works of THEODOR KORNER. ‘Translated 
ws CIE TY OF ARTS “18, JOHN STREET, | into English verse Svo, cloth boards, price Ss. 
ADELPHI. LECTI RES on the EXHIBITION Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
The Fourteenth Lecture of the Course, “ On Gems and Precious —-- 
Stones,’’ will be delivered by Professor JAMES TENNANT, F.G.S., Just imported, 
&c., on Wednesday Evening, March 23rd, at Eight o'clock. ] ORATIUS FLACC! Recensuit atque 
ee Pek oe Sy a JO.GASPAR ORELLIUS. Editio Tertia, 


interpretatus est 
































| ON "DON L IBR AR Z. omni SECOND. VOLU ME emendata et auctacuravit JO. GEORG, BAITERUS Vol. 2, 8¥o, 
4 of the CATALOGUE OF THE LONDON LIBRARY, con 16s.; complete in 2 vols., 2%: 
taining all the books added to the collection since the publication *.* A List of the most popular Forcign Fditions of the Greek 
of the First Volume in September, 1847, is now ready, price 3s. 6d. and Latin Classics, Gratis on application 
i , pies of the First Volur ! still be had. price 5s 
_ ee. oo ms the Sew fume may etl ee Dulau and Co., Forcign and Classical Booksellers, 
or the two vols. bound in one, 8 37, Soho Square, London 
Terms of Admission:—Entrauce Fee, £6; Annual Subscrip Pict dee esas i pactgp a tte 
tion, £2; or Entrance Fee and I ife Sub scription, £26 
By order of the Commi NEW WORK BY G.P. R. JAMES, ESQ 
J. G, COE HI \ NE, “Reeretary and Librarian. Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post &y 
12, St. James’s Square, March 15th, 1852 % 4 7 : 
aes eee ee DRIAN or, The Clouds of the Mind. 
CLASSICAL WORKS BY THE REV. W. G. COOK ESLEY,M.A., 4 tv G. PR. JAMES, FEsq., Author of “ The Woodman," 
ASSISTANT M ASTI ER AT E TON COLLEGE. “The Fate,” “ The Forgery,’ “ Kevenge," “ The Old Oak Chest," 
publis! &e. & 
TANT TAT? T and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 
A NC IENT ATHE NS a Theis Be, OE ERO 8 cence a pear > 8 a aaa 
« Ancient City irefully engraved on yey, A Exria | Nearly ready, post &vo, cloth, 
NaToORY INDEX. Price s. nm : i" [— me 
Also (to match the Map of Athens) a large Map of ANCIENT (" LARET A ND OLIVES, 
ROME, with Descaipt INDE? Second Edition, 5s | from the Garonne to the Rhone; or, Notes, Secial, Pictur 
Either Map may be had mounted on Canvas at nd Re rs, for esque, and Legendary, by the Way Ky ANGUS B. REACH. 
School, Pupil-room, or Study us Price, with Index, 7s 6d David Hogue, Fleet Street. 
*.* Catalogues of Mr. ¢ KESLEY’s other CLassican Works, and —————— 
© ne Bs - och } + P = : sangha einge ane re Just ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ton: published by ’, Williams; sold also at th to t . a4 ey a q ' . 
house, 5, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London; and to be had of all \ TALKS and TALKS of an AMERICAN 
Booksellers FARMER in ENGLAND. By FREDERICK LAW, 
_ Olmsted 
Just pt ublished, 12mo, cloth, ¢ 6d. David Bogue, Ficet Street 
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wa "nt NTS intends a ff r erti ire requested 
‘ ‘ is rs before M da he 29th in 
; Wednesday, thi onday, th — i 
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arrangement of the Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. By the Rev. I. C. ADAMS, Fellow of Magdalen Col MERICA AND THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 
py Peek, GOS Ae te ee d By the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A., Vicar of Fighel- 
London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. dean, Wiltshire, Author of “ The City of is Min rmons,” &e., and 
; wer ea) 8vo. price 16s. in cl ot i during Fourteen Years in the Service of the Chureh in the United 
In a very lar volume, SVO, price mS. IR CON , ; Stat und Canada. Second Lai‘ion, post Sve, cloth, price 7s. 
r YHE HISTOR Y f PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY, } In this «« m the personal narsative of the Author is consider 
| from ft } st na « tothe Middle of the 19th Century, j ably enlarged, and brought down to the year 1842 the History of 
c iprel g a detailed Account of the Establishment of the | the American Church continued to the present time—the method 
| ' of Gravitation by Newton, and its Development » his | of Synodical Action in America minutely a and the 
Bue SSOTS th n x positio 0 } -rogre 0 te rch advantages and defects of the system impartially state 
" ‘all th aan on : ry Cele Pac tr - ha Z DERT | “ Full of important information as to the actual condition of the 
GRANT, F.R.A.S : American and our own North American Churches, and contains 
London Robert Baldwin. Paternoster Row. The purchasers o f | most aluable tatistics concerning both, comple ted to the end of 
that portion of the rk which eel ae enna Gat | the year 1851."—Coromtat Cacncu Cunowicis. 
i ed with the remainder at 9s. 6d. | London: J. and C. Moziey, 6, Paternoster Rew. 
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a Fishing Map cf Scotiaad sad other Ubustrations. | _ EDIFICES OF bieiberasin: 
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: : ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, revised. moss, Paoct, Mcriss, Hottasp, Arion, Lass Puce 
HE MOOR and the LOCH ; containing minute and cheaper etition, with Portrsits of every Quen. et Si Executed im Lithotint, under the Superiatend Mr k 
Instructions in aff Highland Sorts By JOHN COLQU- | is now ready, —ae _ = — with Letterpress and numerous W “— 
HOUN, Bag. toes Edition, being the third; with which is | Consort of James TL 123s a 
treorprrated “ Be 8 and RIVERS,” by the same Author, | 
ro, with Illustrations, [te é¢ MEMOIRS OF HORACE WAL- Ey ee ee a 
| POLE and his CONTEMPORARIES. Edited dy ELIOT iptesiacle - VithPernit, 
rir. | WARBURTON. 2vols. $vo. With Portraits. 25s. 
2N a) pT ah 
fe COQUET-DALE FISHING SONGS gyrRkE'S ROMANTIC RE- OBERT BLAKE, 
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= 'SVELYN'’S DIARY. New and cheaper Based on family and State Papers. 
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Feeding, Watering, and Working. By JOMN STEWART, VS | ZEVES OF THE PRINCESSES 
A Mew Edicion, &. 44. i ef ENGLAND. Br Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Svols. Por Tm 2 vols. Svo. price Sie 
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Price ts. td | pa Sarr veligay es A Seqes hen the History of ae French . it — } WD 
v. | Revetntion._ Coltarn's Authorised Tramsintion. The lOve. / (1) RBARTHOLD GEORGE NIEBUR 
HE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER | With Essavs 
a ee THE NEW NOVELS | ite dinagicint 
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- ON HIS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE, 
AYS of the DEER FOREST; with an Essay | Now ready at all the Libraries, im 3 vols. Br Tz mapagse Soe SE ace 
4 om Deer-Stalking and Roe- Hunting. Notes ef Remark SIS & LUBDELL, 
Incitents im Forest Sports, 4. By JOHN SORIESKI | ADVENTURES or A BEAUTY. 





CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 2 vols post Sro, Tis By Mrs. CROWE, Author of “ Susan Hopiley,”’ Ec a ie dee ance 
| “™ & fascinating imterest pervades this tale of t >ve betrayed and WO Vee Og ee 
vrr. humbled pride. The characters are sketched to the life, and sus ‘ ‘ . " 
" | tained im the most telling manner. -—Jou~ Be ) ° > 
PLACKWOOD'S COUNTY ATLAS of SCOT- “ Par oe all its predecessers from ‘the same pen."— | THE POEMS k DRAMAS 


sankeoone ‘eine f the COUNTIES of | were 1. OF JOHN EDMUND READE. 
BSOOTLAND. Price ls each. 7 2 4 ‘ER. WARBURTON’'S DARIEN; NOW FIRST COLLECTED, 


, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. Second Edition. 3 vuls. 7 >INAL REVISION. 
vit. na romance embodying imaginings of imtense interest. The | With f as SS . 


HE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND, | #¥ scaesare drawn by s masters band'"—istenast Garerrs, |< in poems, embracing & period of twenty pean, Se 
By the Mimisters of the respective Parishes. 15 vols. *vo, } taken gpiomene pene seecnalt ae SS Se sea agg Sigg ragges = on 
price £14 Its. The Coantics are sold separate!y. ail. powers are ceves ares. pever arvell d 


Ira! > onitr 7 »? ee 7 - 
4tai¥ 2OOunRcS in dist . ta t S pied 


Wiliam Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London THE PERILS OF FASHION. cmice. a: times react —ATHEN BU™ 


se r years, Mr. Reade holds 8 high p® 
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3 vois. “ Among poets d aly 
a oe i TY. tion ; passages abound in his works w h would redect at 
en the literature of any period."—LireaasyY GaretTs 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES HEARTS AND AZLTARS. By “We could cite numerous passages, finely conceived sm - 


ented. eac) 3 all of which shows unmistakeadiy that the ke 
ROBERT BELL, Fsq., Author of “ The Ladder of Gold,” &c. | “ated. each and all of which shows unmistakes y tha 














Br 3 of the man is in the sougs of the poet."——-Tus Usit 
vols. the man is in the songs ; 
“a ro ~ oy : . : . ~ TY ar h man and Hall. 193, Piecadiay 
X\ A most fascinating and interesting work."—Scw Lendon: Chapman and Hall, 193, 1 eS 
ALEX KEITH JOHN STON, ™ & romance of most absorbing interest, related with a power of see, te. alll 
PRS. EL. FROS FOS. personal portraiture and mental analysis rarely exhibited.”— Just published, fep. Svo, 5s y] 
Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ the ‘ National Atlas.’ &c. Peres iene = RO M DRE AMLA 
~M By HERZHAFT TRAUMER 
Also, just ready, i ond n: Artht wr Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternester beens ; 
tr. a aameead rita ae 
: . _| ADAM GRAEME OF FTOSS- {yr TEGG ani CO.S CATALO 
N ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GRAY. A NEW STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. By the ¢ STANDARD WORKS, in various departmes ¢ 
GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special view to the pur Muthor of a Maitland,” “ Merkiand,” and “ Cak > Sieciuan te mats a re ny sent free by pest, by Lem 
poses of sound iastraction Field.” “3 vol addressed to Messrs. William Tegg and Co., 8, Queen $= 
tt. | Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Mar!borough Street Cheapside, London 
. ie * | —_ inna “ ES EE ee ee ee 
AN ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in | 
which the eabiect is treated in a more sim: ple and elk mentary (Under the A t% thority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi ~“alty.) 
manner than in the previces works of the came Author 4 . 
Price 13s. é4. each, stroagiy half bound To be completed in Ten Parts, each containing Ten Plates and Forty Pages of letter-press, price 108. 
Both ATLASES may be had on Large paper, in royal ito, half. | 
bound morucee, price Ils THE 





Perea te atin wits ninesers vdenee | BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD 


A SCHOOL ATLAS” of CLASSICAL GEO seat 
GRAPHY ’ UNDER THE COMMAND OF 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL GEO. | CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, RN., CB, 


GRAPHY. 
— "Onder recetved 97 all Boekel DURING THE YEARS 1845-51. 


NEW FICTIONS NOW RE ADY. Br BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Narvraust or THE Exrenitioy. 





| Tats work will contain four hundred pages of letter- press and one hundred lithographic plates a 
i. | including Maps. It will be divided into different Floras, as follows :-— 





Vat 
. I. The Fiora of Western Eskimanx-land, including the country on the eastern side of Behring’s Strait, oe ee 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS ; Sound to Point Barrow, and the adjacent Islands: ~ which are added lists of the Plants collected by CSP ¥ 

AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. In One Volume. | Pullen, R.N.. Capt. William Penny, and Mr. Charles Ede, R_N. ai of 
II. ‘The Flora of North-western Mexi ©o, including the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Sinaloa, and Jalise ait 

tt. ay the ne collected by the author in 1548 and 1348, and those obtained by James Potts, Esq., during * 
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rd Jeffrey, with a selection from his 
lind Ite By Lord Cockburn. 2 vols. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Tre Lord Advocate Moncrieff, in moving, 
at the commencement of the oe session, 
for leave to bring in a bill for reforming 
the parliamentary representation of Scotland, 
aid a just tribute to the memory of Lord 
T offrey, by whom the first Scotch Reform 
Bill was introduced. He spoke, amidst ap- 
roving cheers from. all parts of the House, 
of “the splendid abilities of his great country- 
man, devoted for so long a period to the cause 
of liberty—a man who had spread the fame of 
Scotland’s literature through every part of the 
world where the English language was under- 
stood, and whose name would be remem- 
bered with veneration and love as long as 
genius, and eloquence, and learning, and 
patriotism, were honoured and revered.” Of 
the eminent men of this century no one cer- 
tainly has exerted a wider or mightier influ- 
ence than Francis Jeffrey, both on his own 
country and on the civilised world at large. 
Himself the prince of critics in every depart- 
ment of literature, he by his own writings, 
and by those of his associates in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ did much to bring about the 
liberal and improved views which are now 
taken of many of the great public questions 
which have agitated our times. While chiefly 
known to the world as the distinguished 
critic and active politician, his reputation was 
also high in his own country as an advocate 
and as a judge, anu he passed most of his 
days in his native town, respected as a citizen 
and beloved as a man. 

We have here his life written by his friend 
Lord Cockburn, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland; one who was 
intimate with him in all his life, both public 
and private, and whose name was almost con- 
stantly mentioned in conjunction with his: 
for just as the men of a former age so fre- 
quently joined in their speech Pitt and Dun- 
das, Grey and Grenville, so there were few in 
Scotland who did not mention in the same 
sentence the names of Jeffrey and Cockburn. 

Lord Cockburn begins his preface by an 
apology, graceful indeed, but quite unne- 
cessary :— 

“ My only apology for the presumption of 
Sngaging in this work, is that it was undertaken 
ry the request of the family and several of the 
ns of Lord Jeffrey. Besides other objections, 
ar ce oo which it is seldom safe for one 
attenapt.* ever tried to write a book to begin the 
aa a writer, after long experience, 
a sahil va it better. _ The book is full 
died aan its subject, and we are 
“a Nal e pte time by the good taste 
a nse throughout displayed by the 

rancis Jeffrey was born in Edinb 
the 9 ] orn in Edinburgh on 
seonge Joye tobers 173. His father was 
the Sq sometc Meese of the depute clerks in 
his mother, H ourt, the Court of Session ; 

» #*enrietta Louden, daughter of a 


armier . os ° 
ve in ver pe Their children were 
third. Wa” of whom Francis was the 


© must giy . 
Lord C give a few 
ockburn’s ow. 
ae n words, w 
characteristic of himse » Which are quite 


and If as well as of Jeffrey, 
racteristi, sta passages, even more a 
“st Will be found in this most 

and instructive volume :—~ 


articulars in 





John Cockburn, who had a school in the abyss of 


Bailie Fyfe’s Close, taught him to put them to- 
gether. 
and vigorous, and gained some reputation there 
while still in petticoats. One Sealy had the honour 
of giving him his whole dancing education, which 
was over before his ninth year began. It is to be 
hoped, for Mr. Sealy's sake, that this pupil was 
not the best specimen of his skill, for certainly 
neither dancing, nor any muscular accomplishment, 
except walking, at which he was always excellent, 
were within his triumphs.” 

In October, 1781, at the age of eight, he 
entered the High School of Edinburgh, where 
he continued for six years. His first master 
was Luke Fraser, who, from three successive 
classes, had the singular good fortune to turn 
out Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and Henry 
Brougham. He continued with Mr. Fraser 
four years, learning only Latin. In October, 
1785, he passed to the Rector’s class, then 
taught by Dr. Adam, whose philological 
works, after all the improvements made on 
books and teaching for the last fifty years, 
contain treasures of erudition and helps to 
the understanding and relishing of the clas- 
sics, hardly surpassed by the most eminent 
grammars and dictionaries which have sup- 
planted them. Six years passed away, use- 
fully employed, no doubt, but without any 
striking presages of future greatness. As 
Lord Cockburn says, “‘ he escaped being made 
a wonder of.” 

‘*One day, in the winter of 1786-7, he was 
standing on the High-street, staring at a man 
whose appearance struck him; a person standing 
ata shop door tapped him on the shoulder, and 
said, ‘Aye, laddie! ye may weel look at that man! 
That’s Robert Burns!’ He never saw Burns again.” 

Virgilium vidi tantum! 

In the beginning of the winter of 1787, he 
was sent to Glasgow College, in his fourteenth 
year, probably on account of its Oxford exhi- 
bitions, to which it has long owed so many of 
its best students. He remained at Glasgow 
for two sessions, and was at home during the 
intervening summers. In his first session he 
attended the Greek class, taught by Professor 
Young, and the Logic, by Professor Jardine, 
both most excellent teachers, and who found 
in Jeffrey a spirit most anxious to be taught. 
In the second session he attended Professor 
Arthur, the successor of Reid. 

‘¢ Professor John Millar, whose subject was law 
and government, was then in his zenith. His 
lectures were admirable ; and so was his conversa- 
tion; and his evening parties.” 


But Jeffrey did not attend his class, because, 
as Lord Cockburn says,— 

‘‘ Millar’s free doctrines and his Whig party 
were held in abhorrence by Mr. Jeffrey, senior ; 
who, after it appeared that the political opinions 
of Francis were on the popular side, and incorrigible, 
used to blame himself for having allowed the mere 
vicinity of Millar’s influence to corrupt and ruin 
his son.” 

Lord Cockburn gives a similar reason for 
Jeffrey not having been a pupil of Dugald 
Stewart, whose philosophy and eloquence 
were so attractive and inspiring. 

During his first session at Glasgow, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Principal Macfarlane, 
who was his fellow-student,— 

‘‘He exhibited nothing remarkable except a 
degree of quickness, bordering, as some thought, 
on petulance, and the whim of cherishing a prema- 


ture moustache, very black, and covering the whole | of the national inconvenience. 
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He was the tiniest possible child, but dark | 





of his upper lip, for which he was much laughed at | 


and teased by his fellow students.” 
In his second session, Principal Macfarlane 
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says he broke upon us very brilliantly. He 
was one of the most acute and fluent speakers 
at their debating society, and his favourite 
subjects were criticism and metaphysics. Ho 
began here the practice, to which he steadily 
adhered, of taking full notes of all the lectures 
he heard; not mere transcripts of what the 
lecturer said, but expositions by the pupil, in 
his own language, of what he had meant, with 
discussions of the doctrines. We must refer 
to the book itself for the astonishing displays 
of the industry of Jeffrey in the prosecution 
of the vast and varied studies in which he 
exercised himself, and we consider it to be 
eminently advantageous for every young in- 
quirer to remember that the quickest and the 
brightest faculties never can rise to fame or 
usefulness without the most persevering in- 
dustry. The wise and valuable remarks of 
Lord Cockburn on the studies of Jeffrey 
should be ever present to the minds of those 
who conscientiously desire to make the best 
use of their powers:— 

“If there be anything valuable in the history 
of his progress, it seems to me to consist chiefly in 
the example of meritorious labour which his case 
exhibits to young men, even of the highest talent. 
If he had chosen to be idle, no youth would have 
had a stronger temptation or a better excuse for 
that habit. But this early passion for distinction 
was never separated from the conviction, that in 
order to obtain it he must work for it. Accordingly, 
from his very boyhood, he was not only a diligent, 
but a systematic student. 

“Tt was about this time (1790 or 1791) that he 
had the honour of assisting to carry the biographer 
of Johnson, in a state of great intoxication, to bed. 
For this he was rewarded next morning by Mr. 
Boswell clapping his head, and telling him that he 
was a very promising lad, and that ‘if you go on 
as you have begun, you may live to [be] a Bozzy 
yourself yet.’ ” 

After leaving Glasgow in May, 1789, he 
remained in and about Edinburgh till Sep- 
tember, 1791, when he went to Oxford. Of 
this university he had no very pleasing im- 
pressions or recollections; one does not see 
exactly why it was thought desirable to send 
him thither. He says, in a letter to his 
sister, ‘“‘I came to study law, and I must 
study Latin and Greek, and rhetoric, and 
grammar, and ethics, and logic, and chemistry, 
and anatomy, and astronomy,—and law after- 
wards, if I please.” Again, six weeks after- 
wards, he says, “This place has no latent 
charms. This law is a vile work. I wish I 
had been bred a piper. Except praying and 
drinking, I see nothing else that it is possible 
to acquire in this place. In June, 1792, his 
short connexion with Oxford closed, and 
under his certificate of admission, he thus 
writes :—‘‘ Hane universitatem, tadio miser- 
rime affectus, tandem hilarie reliqui, Ter. 
Kal. Jul. 1792; meque hisce obligationibus 
privilegiisque subduxi.” But though on the 
whole disappointed with Oxford, his time 
there had not been totally lost. He studied 
and wrote on a variety of subjects with great 
diligence. 

Lord Cockburn’s account of his endeavours 
to acquire the English dialect and language 
is amusing :— 

‘* But there was one accomplishment of which he 
was particularly ambitious, but failed to attain. 
He left home with the dialect and the accent of 
Scotland strong upon his lips; and, always con- 
templating the probability of public 2 rome J pein 
his vocation, he was bent upon purifying himself 
‘ You ask me (says 
he to Mr. Robertson) to drop you some English 
ideas. My dear fellow, I am as much, nay more, 
a Scotchman than I was while an inhabitant of 
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Scotland. My opinions, ideas, prejudices, and 
are all Scotch. The only part of a Scotch- 

man I mean to abandon, is the language; and 

is all I expect to learn in England. 

He certainly succeeded in the abandonment of | 
his habitual Scotch. He returned, in this respect, 
@ conspicuously altered lad. The change was so 
sudden and so — that it excited the surprise 
%: his friends, ” agg ogee others with ridicule 

many years. t was by no means so 
dimeliet in acquiring an English voice. With an 
ear which, though not alert in musical perception, | 
was delicate enough to feel every variation of 





speech; what he picked up was a high-keyed 
accent, and a pronunciation. en the | 
extreme rapidity of his utterance, and the smartness | 
of some of his notes, gave his delivery an air of | 
affectation, to which some were only reconciled by | 
habit and The result, on the whole, was 
exactly as described by his friend the late Lord | 
Holland, who said that though Jeffrey ‘had lost 
the broad Scotch at Oxford, he had only gained the 

narrow English.’ However, the peculiarity wore a | 
good deal off.” 

After a passing thought of being a mer- | 
chant (Lord Cockburn says he would have. 
made a miserable one), the law, and in Edin- | 
burgh, was plainly his destiny. He thought | 
frequently of the English bar; but that of his | 
own country was cheaper, less precarious, | 
and less irrecoverable from, if it should fail. | 
Accordingly, during the winter session of 
1792-93, he attended the lectures of Professor | 
Hume (nephew of the historian) on Scotch. 
law, Wyld on civil law, and Alexander Tytler | 
on history. In December, 1792, he entered | 
the + snap Society; on which topic Lord | 
Cock expatiates with the fervour of one | 
who remembers the interesting events of his | 
youth :— 

** The Speculative had been instituted in 1764, | 
and had raised itself above all similar establish- | 
ments in this country. Fifty-eight more years | 
have passed since Jeffrey joined it, and it still 
flourishes, and can never expire now, except by 
the unworthiness of the youths in whose days it | 
shall sink.” 

Jeffrey took great delight in the business of 
this society, both reading papers occasionally 
and taking a zealous part in every discussion. | 
It was in the debates that he chiefly shone. 
His associates and competitors were such as 
Sir Walter Scott, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Francis Horner, James Moncreiff, Henry 
Brougham, Lord Glenelg, William Scarlett, 
&e. &c. 

“On the 30th of August, 1793, he got one of 
the first views of the scenes he was to act in, by 
being present as a spectator at the case of Mr. 
Thomas Muir, advocate, who was that day dealt 
with at Edinburgh for what was then called 
sedition. There was a story about the mother of 
that unfortunate man having dreamed that he 
would one day be Lord Chancellor. Jeffrey says 
to Robert Morehead, (31st August, 1793,) ‘I shall 
only add, that I stayed fourteen hours at the 
Chancellor's trial, who was this dxy condemned to 
banishment for fourteen years.’ Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly saw that trial too. Neither of them ever 
forget it. Jeffrey never mentioned it without 
horror.” 

The above incident gives rise to some sad 
reflections. What Muir did was unfortu- 
nately done forty years too soon, for he acted 
and spoke fora reform in parliament. But 
the terror of some at the events of deepest 
atrocity then occurring in France, and the 
fierce political rancour of others, with, per- 
haps, the honest fears of a different class, 
made any potas at improvement to be stig- 
matized as rev utionary, and dealt with, as 
Lord Cockburn emphatically says, for what 
was then called sedition. Poor Muir was 


confined in Edinburgh jail, then in the hulks, 
sent to New South Wales, where “ ae to 

int portions of the scripture with his pen, 
end distributed them in the way he thought 
most useful. He made his escape in an Ame- 
rican vessel, was imprisoned four months at 
the Havannah, and then allowed to depart 
for Cadiz in a Spanish frigate. This ship 
was attacked b the English, who were block- 
ading Cadiz; Muir was wounded, and sent 
on shore; the French Directory invited him 
to Paris, but his wounds were so serious that 
he died at Chantilly, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1798. Nearly fifty years after his trial 
and sentence, an obelisk was raised to the 
memory of him and four others, who had 
been tried and banished about the same time ; 
and although an attempt was made by politi- 
cal adversaries to prevent, by authority of 
law, its erection, the candour of a Tor judge, 
Lord Mackenzie, in removing the pro uibition, 
showed that the age of bigotry had passed 
away. 

On the 16th of December, 1794, Jeffrey 
was admitted to practise at the bar. 


‘No idea can be formed of the prospects which 
this privilege opened, or of the good which he 
ultimately did, without knowing something of the 
political state of Scotland when he thus came into 
public life. Everything was inflamed by the first 
French Revolution. Even in England all ordinary 
faction was absorbed by the two parties [those for 
improvement and those against it, both drawing 
their arguments from the above terrible event], 
each of which thought there was no safety for the 
state, or for itself, without the destruction of the 
other. In Scotland there was then no 
popular representation, no emancipated burghs, 
no effective rival of the Established Church, no in- 
dependent press, no free public meetings. The 
nomination of the jury by the presiding judge was 
controlled by no check whatever, provided his 
lordship avoided minors, the deaf, lunatics, and 
others absolutely incapable. Peremptory challenge 
was unknown. Meetings of the adherents of Go- 


_ vernment for party purposes, and for such things 


as victories and charities, were common enough, 
But with ample materials for opposition meetings 
they were in total disuse. I doubt if there was 


_ one held in Edinburgh between the year 1795 and | 
| the year 1820. 


Attendance was understood to be 
fatal. The very banks were over-awed, and con- 
ferred their favours with a very different hand to 
the adherents of the two parties. Thus, politically, 
Scotland was dead. It was not unlike a village at 


& great man’s gate. Everywhere, but especially at | they had some merriment at the greater 


the Bar, a youth of a Tory family who was dis- 
covered to have imbibed the Whig poison, was 
considered as a lost son.” 


Notwithstanding all the discouragements | 


from the political power of their adversaries, 





| 
| 


} 
j 
i 
; 


many of the young lawyers actually were | 


Whigs, and none of them 


more sincerely 
than Jeffrey. 


His talents and reputation 


were very considerable among young men, | 
and were his only grounds of hope. Some | 


things about him rendered him for a time 


rather unpopular—a style of smart sarcastic | 


disputation, his loquacity, and a certain air of 
affectation. “ He got a few fees from his 


father’s connexions, but there he stuck. and | 


it was just as well.” 
cates he was noticed by Henry Erskine and 


Among the senior advo- | 


Archibald Fletcher, both of great eminence, | 


and dear to Scotchmen. His feeling of pro- 
fessional despondency continued, but he had 
no feeling of loneliness in society. His asso- 
ciates of the Speculative, and some English 
strangers who came to Edinburgh about that 


time, as Lord Webb Seymour, Sidney Smith, | 


and others, gave him importance by their 


admiration of him, enlarged his experience, 


and added to his enjoyment of life. On 4, 
Ist of November, 1801, he was married ¢, 
Catherine Wilson, daughter of the Rey. Dr 
Wilson, Professor of Church History at St. 
Andrews, a second cousin of his own:— 


“Their first home was in Buccleuch-place, o. 
of the new parts of the old town ; not in either the 
eighth or the ninth storeys, neither of which ey: 
existed, but in the third storey of what is noy 
No. 18 of the street. His domestic arrangement; 
were set about with that honourable economy whic 
always enabled him to practise great generosity. 
There is a sheet of paper containing an inventory. 
in his own writing, of every article of furniture thy 
he went the length of getting, with the prices, 
His own study was only made comfortable x 
the cost of 7/1. 18s., the banqueting hall rose tj 
13/. 8s., and the drawing-room actually amounted t 
221. 19s.” 

In the summer of 1801 there were two 
trifling collectorships of decisions vacant, 
which were in the gift of the Faculty of 
Advocates. Jeffrey had the honour of being 

roposed for one of them by Henry Erskine, 
tar he was rejected by a large majority. 
Qualification had little to do with the matter. 
It was made a mere party question. 

But anon, major rerum nascitur ordo. The 
‘Edinburgh Review’ started into existence, 
and the talents and acquirements of Jeffrey 
shone forth with pre-eminent lustre. 

The Rey. Sydney Smith, in the preface to 
his collected works, published in 1839, gives 
the following account of the origin o 
‘Edinburgh Review :’—‘‘ One day we happene 
to meet in the eighth or ninth storey or Hatm 
Buccleuch Place, the elevated residence d 
the then Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that we 
should set up a review. ‘This was acceded t 
with acclamation. I was appointed editor, 
and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
edit the first number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’”’ 

The merit of having first suggested the 
work is undoubtedly due to Smith, Jefirey 
admits it, and dedicates his contribuios® 
him as the original projector of the *« Edinburg 
Review.’ But we should be wrong to pe fr 
that the project arose in that sudden ‘ 
hand way. Jeffrey never ascribed ye 
this meeting than that it was there that they 
had their first serious consultation about & 
It happened to be a tempestuous eveniné 
and Lord Cockburn has heard him say 


they were about to raise. = 
‘‘There were circumstances that tended Fe 
rectly to the production of some such work, aol 
seems now as if its appearance, Im Edinburg 
about this time, might almost have been foreset 
Among others, the dotage of all the existing 
nals, and the presence in this place Oo oad 
young men who have been mentioned, @ pa 
them in close alliance, and to whom conces 
thorship was an irresistible vent. The most we 
ant of these were Jeffrey, Smith, Brougham, onl 
Horner. They were all eager for distincho®, ” 
for the dissemination of what they 1™ their ‘oe 
walks thought important—truth. Strong % rg 
seductions of brilliancy, ridicule, or severity, d 
knot of friends, whose pleasure in the 5 either #f 
their powers was not likely to be check or by # 
reflecting on its effects upon themselves, ie 
much sympathy with the victims of 
vigour.” eas 
It is too late now to begin to criticise Oy 
crities, but having been near the 
action at the time, we may €&'¥© 
particulars of what the public op™ 
Astonishment at the talents and peat oe 
displayed was one of the first emotioh’s, ¥ 


wonder at the originality of 
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and discussion; amazement at the 
. buffoonery of some of the articles, 
= a shone sal Sydney Smith, as when 
a ared Parr’s sermon to the anterior 
. of his wig, and the notes to the bound. 
pa ov avexity of frizz behind. One of the 
udges told a young relative who had written 
a the first number, that he was pleased with 
what he had done, but he must have no more 
to do with Smith. The unlikeness of the 
‘Rdinburgh’ to the languid feebleness of the 
English reviews was —e Scott compared 
it to the effect produced by the foot of the 
Indian demon, which by its touch in a 
moment curdled the whole ocean of milk. 
As number after number appeared, animated 
by the justest taste in poetry and literature, 
politics so liberal that it made the timid 
magnates shudder, and teaching statesmen 
lessons in commerce and taxation of which 
they had hardly begun to study the first 
principles, the salutation still was, “ Have 
you seen the ‘Review?’ What has it got this 
time? Whois cut upinit?” But we need 
not obtrude our poor recollections of what 
Lord Cockburn describes with graphic power 
and eloquence :— 

“On the 10th of October, 1802, the first number 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ appeared. Besides 
several other articles, it contained seven by Smith, 
four by Horner, four commonly ascribed to Lord 
Brougham, and five by Jeffrey, one of which, upon 
Mourier on the influence of the French Revolution, 
began the work. 

“The effect was electrical. And instead of ex- 
piring, as many wished, in their first effort, the 
force of the shock was increased on each subse- 
quent discharge. It is impossible for those who 
did not live at the time, and in the heart of the 
scene, to feel, or almost to understand, the im- 
pression made by the new luminary, or the 
anxieties with which its motions were observed. 
It was an entire and instant change of everything 
that the public had been accustomed to in that sort 
of composition. The old periodical opiates were 
extinguished at once. The learning of the new 
Journal, its talent, its spirit, its writing, its inde- 
pendence, were all new; and the surprise was 
inereased by a work so full of public life springing 
up, suddenly, in a remote part of the kingdom.” 


It isa pleasant time to remember—those 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. 
Poetry, recovering from its long sleep, sent 
forth the many sounding lays of Campbell and 
Seott, and Byron and Crabbe, and Southey 
and Wordsworth. The tales and novels of Miss 
eworth diffusedinstruction andamusement 
over the land. The matchless series of the 
} averley Novels, sent forth by him who was 
en the Great U nknown, showed that Fiction 
or utter strains of the highest mood. 
“avery and the Slave Trade were stagger- 
ps = the repeated assaults of Mercy 
a ustice. Education for the people was 
rs wowledged to be a thing practicable and 
te desired. Political reform was making 
acy progress. The Test and Corporation 
nine ee abolished, and the Catholics re- 
nt it emancipation which they have 
Political woe with such insolent ingratitude. 
nomy and Geology, but lately 
known, aed ening the rank of majestic 
and varie Chemistry, from the vastness 
gain chee? of her acquisitions, was again and 
Gheanal ed to change her systems. Durin 
rtion of those stirr; a 
~ irring years, a conqueror 
made rapid 4 a than Hannibal or Cesar, 
chy; til ee des towards universal monar. 
ing, resi ~~. although at times despair- 
crowned , a . Our Own little island was 
phant and honourable ric- 





tory. On all these subjects, and amidst all 
these events, the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ with 
daring confidence, gave forth its oracles, and 
dealt many a censure, and uttered many a 
warning; and though decried and hated, and 
often giving just offence, it preserved its lofty 
independence, and exhibited the possession 
and the pride of talents. Of the ‘ Northern 
Journal,’ as it was sometimes contemptuously 
called, Jeffrey: was the presiding and the 
animating soul, and now poured forth for 

ublic and extensive use the rich stores which 

e had been acquiring during his years of 
study and obscurity. 

In another notice we will continue the 
sketch of Jeffrey’s life and career, and give 
one or two specimens from his ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ of which the second volume is 
entirely composed. The letters range over a 
long period, so that we find him in 1801 
expressing to Thomas Campbell admiration 
of his abilities, and interest in his fame and 
oe and in 1850 thanking Charles 
Dickens for his sweet soothing Copperfield of 
the new year, as he had formerly told him 
how he had sobbed and cried over the death 
of little Dombey. 








The Invasions and the Projected Invasions of 
England from the Saxon Times, with Re- 
marks on the present Emergencies. By E. 
S. Creasy, M.A. Bentley. 

Mr. Creasy, who, let us say at starting, has 

presented to the public for their entertain- 

ment and instruction a fitting book at the 
fitting time, is an historian after the heart 
of the ancients rather than according to 
the habits of the moderns. The practical 
illustrations of Thucydides and Xenophon are 
evidently more to his taste than the studious 
retirement of a Macaulay and a Hallam. 
The gusto with which the Professor of History 
in University College describes the possible 
fight between the invading a of France 
and the English people in the suburbs of the 
metropolis, and bids his countrymen “ thrust 
home the British bayonet, or let their sinewy 
arms bring the clubbed rifle down with irre- 
sistible sway on the thrice accursed head of 
the invader—to smite as Israel smote Ama- 
lek”—smacks of the old Athenian flavour. 

Such a writer is, undoubtedly, ready to take 

the command of a squadron at Thasus, or to 

march at a minute’s notice under some British 

Cyrus against the Gallican Artaxerxes. His 

soul is equally divided between the classic 

portico and the tented field. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Creasy’s taste, however, we live no 
longer in times when ordained priests can 
don the military casque with credit to the 
cloth, and he must be content, whilst breath- 
ing inspiration through his books, to leave to 
the militia—local or general, whichever it is 
to be—the brilliant feats of arms in which his 
dauntless spirit so laudably burns to take 
art. 

The book of the ‘ Invasions’ is suggested 
by the late panic respecting the national 
defences. The writer sides with the alarmists, 
and never tires of warning the country against 
the great danger of a too confident trust in 
the moderation and good intentions of our 
neighbours. The history of one part of 
Edward the Third’s reign, we are told, is the 
brightest in our early annals; but it is added 
that the exploits of this great monarch ‘‘ were 
followed by events which teach a lesson to 
this country of the highest value—a lesson 
never more important than at this time, when 








a great nation is her avowed rival on the 
ocean, with a long series of disasters to 
avenge.” The same lesson, according to Mr. 
Creasy, is inculcated in every stage of our 
subsequent career. Whenever we have neg- 
lected our duty and our fortifications, and 
relied more upon the tenderness of our natural 
foes than upon the efficiency of our naval 
bulwarks, loss of strength, of position, and of 
worldly goods has been the immediate and 
disastrous consequence; and whensoever, on 
the other hand, we have kept the ‘defences,’ in 
all their branches, abreast of our perils, then 
has there been evinced economy of all the 
treasure which a nation holds dear. The 
many interesting accounts given in the volume 
before us, of attempted invasions on British 
soil, all tend to the development of the same 
idea—“ Trust in Providence, but keep your 
powder dry.” ‘Put out your fires at night, 
commit your soul to Heaven before you go 
to rest, but still insure your goods and 
chattels.” Without distressing ourselves too 
much with thoughts ‘of the contests that 
possibly our country may soon have to en- 
counter,” or dwelling too constantly upon 
‘the whistle of the English bullet,” which 
our friends across the water are to find ‘‘quite 
as unpalatable as their forefathers found the 
whiz of the English arrow,” we may very 
readily indorse the historian’s recommenda- 
tion, and not sleep the less soundly for a 
little inexpensive precaution. 

One fact comes strongly out from the nar- 
rative of ‘ The Invasions of England,’ and we 
must by no means lose sight of it in our esti- 
mate of the perils that await us from any 
incursion of ‘the outer barbarians.” The 
elderly ladies of England, whether male or 
female, will assuredly derive great consola- 
tion from the circumstance that the elements 
of Heaven have almost invariably taken part 
with England against the marauders who 
would have visited her happy homes for the 
purpose of despoiling them, and have come 
face to face with her people with the friendly 
objectof annihilating them. WhenCharles V1. 
of France conceived the happy idea of setting 
sail for England, in order to put to death all 
the men, and to carry the women and chil- 
dren back to slavery in France, and when the 
French clergy, as became good Christian men, 
thronged the French churches in full sacer- 
dotal robes, imploring the Almighty to bless 
the enterprise, poor England, as it chanced, 
was in no way prepared to give her kindly- 
disposed visitors the reception with which it 
behoved her to greet them. Froissart, it is 
true, informs us that many: Englishmen, as 
is their wont, brandished their weapons 
bravely, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Let these French- 
men come. By God not one of them shall 
return to France!” But another historian 
adds, that “ the only proceedings of a military 
or naval nature” adopted in England upon 
the eve of the invasion, ‘‘ was the appoint- 
ment of persons to muster the men-at-arms 
and archers, who were serving under the two 
admirals, Darcy and Trivet.’ What Eng- 
land failed to do for herself, however, Provi- 
dence accomplished for her. Seventy-two 
large ships embarked at Treguier, under the 
Constable of France, to join the King, then 
waiting at Sluys. The squadron was dis- 
persed by the weather on its way; three of 
the ships were captured by the British and 
brought into Sandwich; and with all that re- 
mained to him the Constable with difficulty 
reached the quarters of his sovereign. The 
wind was still contrary, but ‘“ Constable,” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











said the King, “ 


7 7 faith I have been on 
board m 9 like 


the sea very much, 
and I beli shall be a good sailor, for I 
was not in the least sea-sick.” To sea, there- 
fore, as soon as might be, the whole fleet pro- 
ceeded, King and all, but the wind blew once 
more for poor England; the ships returned to 
Sluys, some were wrecked on entering the 
port, and the whole project was abandoned. 
Another interposition of Providence was 
still more momentous. On the 20th of May, 
are = a ee eee “in we ow and 
ide of sup invincibility,” left the Tagus, 
aad Protestant England, in the minds of her 
Catholic invaders, was already a conquered 
vince. | Before the invincible Armada 
could clear the coast of Spain a storm drove 
her back, with infinite damage, to the ports 
of Biscay and Galicia. On the 12th of July, 
the Armada, having refitted, sailed once more 
for the Channel, and on the 19th was off the 
Lizard, where she was discovered by a Scot- 
tish privateer, who took news of the danger 
with all speed to Plymouth. On the 20th 
she was met by the English, and on the 23rd 
fleet was arrayed against fleet in battle order. 
What need to describe that unparalleled vic- 
tory, or to dwell more particularly upon the 


fact that, but for the singular changes of wind | . 
that occurred during the battle, victory in all | 1 


probability would not have been in this 
instance to the just; and but for the terrific 
storms which completed the destruction of the 
Armada when the battle was at an end, Spain 
might have again collected a naval force strong 


doomed armament was at sea. Eight days 
after its quitting the French harbour some of 
the ships assembled at Bantry Bay, but 
Hoche himself was far away, separated by 
wind and sea from his host. The force, 
reduced to eight ships of the line and to 6000 
troops, were about to land, but the swell of 
the sea forbade the attempt, and dispirited 
by disaster on disaster, the expedition in 
despair set sail again for France, which it did 
not finally reach until the tempest once more 
had made havoc of the ships and loudly re- 
buked the folly and the wickedness of the 
whole undertaking. Mr. Alison, as is his 
wont, curiously speculates upon the probable 
result of this invasion had Hoche successfully 
carried out his ambitious views. We are 
little concerned to follow the moralist in this 
interesting disquisition, but we freely admit 
with the eloquent historian that— 

‘‘The nation then stood upon the edge of an 
abyss; and that if ever Providence interferes in 
human affairs otherwise than by the energy which 
it infuses into the cause of justice, and the moral 
laws to which the deeds of free agents are rendered 
subservient, its protection never appeared in so 
remarkable a manner to the British islands since 





| 
j 


enough at least to menace these islands if not | 


to conquer and enslave them. 


the winds dispersed the Spanish Armada.” 

Providence, not to speak profanely, must, 
the nature of things, rol in the present 
advanced state of science, favour the stronger 
force exclusively, and that with a less discri- 
minating aid than it has hitherto been dis- 


posed to afford. By the application of steam 


‘pang to the purposes of navigation, men 
1ave acquired an independence of wind and 


| storm which cannot be overlooked in any cal- 


‘When Louis XIV. threatened us with invasion | culation we may make of the possible effects 
from La Hogue and Cherburg,” writes Mr. Creasy, | of continental invasion. They who have har- 
** the — north-western wind that for a month } nessed the sun for the purposes of man, have 


cooped the 


fort, and kept Tourville inactive while Russell | the domination of wind and water. 


collected our ships, certainly preserved us from a 


civil war in England, if not from Jacobite conquest. 
At a later period, the expedition which Alberoni 
sent to reinstate our Tarquin was shattered by the 
tem off Cape Finisterre, without having inflicted 
on the English the loss of a single drop of blood.” 
But a more singular intervention of the 
rovidential tempest was that which destroyed 
or us the armament which in 1796, under 
the command of Hoche, rore than any other 
of modern or ancient tine, threatened the 
liberties of this country, and its very exist- 
ence asa united kingdom. The expedition was 
organized on a formidable scale, and its objects 
were not ambiguously defined. It was to 
consist of fifteen ships of the line, each car- 
rying 600 soldiers, of twelve frigates and six 
corvettes, each carrying 250 men; and of a 





number of transports, so as to convey alto- 
gether about 25,000 troops; and it aimed at | 
striking a deadly blow at England through | 
the heart of discontented Ireland. Hoche | 
himself had a second object equally dear to | 
the Frenchman. Napoleon and Moreau had | 
acquired renown for their exploits against the | 
Imperial forces. Even their glory would pale | 
beside the achievements of him who could | 
boast victory over an enemy more hateful | 
to France than any other by reason of her | 
long rivalry and recorded superiority in arms. | 
The devoted expedition set sail in the middle | 
of December, 1796, but it had scarcely left | 
its harbour before trouble and disaster began. | 
A tempest rose as soon as it set forth; one 
ship of the line struck on the rocks near the 
Isle of Ushant and was destroyed, several 
were damaged, and the fleet was totally dis- 
persed. The storm never abated whilst the 





devastating inroad on our coasts, and a grievous | 


' 


rench squadrons in Brest and Roche- | released themselves in a great measure from 


The 
storm that shatters the ship against the cruel 
rock is powerless against the steamer that 
ploughs the sea ai cendeess she listeth to 
travel. Sails ask leave to go forth, and hum- 
bly wait in harbour till they receive it. The 
paddle-wheel takes its own leave, and is as 
independent as the air whose resistance it 
defies. The fact that steam navigation neces- 
sarily robs England of that interest which she 
has hitherto taken in the chapter of acci- 
dents on the high seas, would be alarming 
enough to the community at large, but for 
another very significant fact to which Mr. 
Creasy invites our notice, and which, we 
think, has hardly received the attention it 
really deserves at the hands of the country. 
Here are Mr. Creasy’s words:— 

‘‘ Steam navigation, if considered merely as fa- 
cilitating the passage of transport vessels, would 
be a fearful diminution of the degree of protection 
which the sea has hitherto given to England. It 
would enable an expedition to be suddenly launched 
against us at any hour, and in almost any state of 
the weather, without having to wait for a favouring 
breeze, and without the risk of being baffled mid- 
way by the coming on of a calm, or the springing 
up of an adverse wind. But when we consider 
steam navigation as applicable to ships that can 
fight, the impression which it leaves on us is very 
different. It seems to give an advantage to Eng- 
land, such as she never possessed before, over her 
ancient rival for the purpose of preventing invasion. 
But this advantage is wholly conditional on Eng- 
land using her resources well and wisely; so as 


| always to have at her command a fleet decidedly 


superior to that of her antagonist. The advantage 
which I mean is that of being able to blockade the 
ports ofan enemy far more efficiently than ever was 


done, or ever could be done, by a fleet consistin 
of sailing vessels only.” ae : 





a, 


Mr. Creasy’s advice generally to th 
rities may be summed up in thess shane 
Ai Ley a superior navy ready to act, 9 
Don’t leave your naval gunnery to change 
3. Look to your militia. The Governmen;, 
as far as we are permitted to learn, are ny 
indisposed to give heed to the suggesti 
and it is heartily to be wished that they may 
not be indifferent to the proffered advice, if 
only to spare us from the dismal alternatiy, 
shadowed forth in the last pages of My 
Creasy’s work, wherein we learn how certain 
is our fate in case of national defenceles. 
ness; how our foes are to be met as soon 
they land on these shores, as land they in. 
evitably will ; and how we are to “hound then 
thence in bloody chase towards the sea which 
they crossed to enslave and despoil us, but 
over which not one of them shall ere 
return.” 

Two very curious documents appear in the 
course of Mr. Creasy’s work. One is the 
abstract of the proceedings of the counel 
summoned by Queen Elizabeth, upon the 
menaced invasion by the Spanish Armada—a 

aper drawn up, it is said, by Sir Walter 

leigh ; and the other is the French memor, 
copied from the fifth volume (rocee b- 
lished) of Lord Mahon’s ‘ History o Fog 
land,’ in which it appears that in the year 
1767 and 1768 the Duke de Choiseul (the 
Minister of France) “sent two officers of the 
French army to make a reconnaissance of the 
southern counties of nee cre and to draw 
up military plans for the best mode of invai- 
ing this country.” The service was perfo 
with the greatest secresy, and the accoust 
given by the officers is most amusing, rt 
senting a picture of national apathy w 
our readers will with difficulty believe to 
have existed at any time in this country. 


‘‘When we come,” says the document, “ 
speak of the obstacles which the troops would hare 
to overcome, it may be observed that, first, ¥ 
shall have nothing to fear on the part of the inbe 
bitants. They are a dull people, who are abeoliey 
ignorant of the use of arms. It is certain, # 
have been told by the people of the country ite 
that they would submit without the least resistan®; 
and, in order to gain over these inhabitants alto- 
gether, and to render them entirely our friends, % 
would only be necessary to publish a manifest, 
holding out an assurance that no evil was 
to the people; that the only desire was to we 4 
them against a tyrannical government, an¢ | 
restore to an oppressed people its ancient sero] 
and prerogatives, of which the name only 
And that, consequently, to prove to them the 
faith of the troops of his Most Christian Maj 
he has ordained, and does ordain, that all comm 
dities supplied to his army shall be paid nag 
ready money, and with five per cent. in addition 
the ordinary price. By that arrangement, 
that our army shall want for nothing, and that 
whole country would rapidly become @*™ 
devoted to us.” 


The allusion to the “ ready money << 
the “five per cent.” premium 18 naif " 

and prepares us for the view which - apolee 
subsequently took of the British ut abot 
ian he ridiculed us all as a nation nat OP 
keepers. It is worthy of remark 

want of patriotism, upon which Freae” 
so largely built in 1768, was the of 
years afterwards of Bonaparte’s “ 
cess in the British metropolis, co le 08 
but once succeed in planting the eag 
Tower of London. th five days from 

on British shores Napoleon believe y 
have reached London. Arrived od ae 
would immediately have summon 
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N° 1835] 
f its inhabitants, “restored them their 
d destroyed the oligarchical faction.’ 
then have proclaimed national li- 
berty, have assimilated the principles and 
interests of the country with those of France, 
and having by this admirable process brought 
London to his feet, the instant submission of 
England would follow as a matter of course. 
It is well, perhaps, for all parties, that the 
docility of England was not put to the test 
either in 1768 or in 1805. But for the sake 
of one party, at least, we would earnestly be- 
seech no future invader to rest his chief hope 
of triumph either upon raising the price of 
commodities in the city, or upon the great 
anxiety of Englishmen to have the principles 
of their country assimilated to those of 
France. If Raleigh is to be trusted—and 
experience would seem to warrant the great 
man’s saying—Englishmen “ will no less dis- 
dain than any nation under Heaven can do, 
to be beaten upon their own ground, or else- 
where, by a foreign enemy.” But we quite 
agree with good Sir Walter, if we are to 
entertain those that shall assail us, let it be, 
if possible, “ with their own beef in their bel- 
lies, and before they eat of our Kentish 
eapons ; to which his Majesty, after God, will 
employ his good ships on the sea, and not 
trust in any intrenchment upon the shore.” 


ing 0 
rights, an 
He would 





The History of Gustavus Vasa, King of 
Sweden; with Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence. Murray. 

Tae names of three illustrious men mark the 

three most important epochs in the history of 

Sweden—Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 

and Charles XIT. The events in which the 

two latter took part, besides being more 
recent, were so mixed up with general Euro- 





an history, that their fame is great in many 

ands, and their exploits are recorded in the 
literature of allnations. But of Gustavus Vasa 
little more than the name, with some vague 
idea of his general character, is commonly | 
known. The outline of his life is indeed in- | 
troduced into ‘Histories of Modern Europe,’ | 
and to the popular mind his name always | 
occurs as one of the heroes of patriotism and 
freedom, like Wallace, Bruce, William Tell, 
and Washington. But, to English readers 
at least, there has never before been pre- 
sented the life of Gustavus Vasa as a distinct 
subject. From Voltaire’s introduction to his 
History of Charles XII.’ the best idea of | 
um has hitherto been attainable, although 
various English historians, both civil and | 
ecclesiastical, have devoted chapters, with 
vo Sgestaesend details, to the affairs of 
i reversed, of a prophet bene whe tree 
ia his Gere oh dt rae W ithout honour 
Sielles aro tua y: : rustavus Vasa the 
the rein of bak Patan : and in accounts of | 
ture is cick gh great king their litera- 
of Mr. Taine iy ‘ siesta the remarks 
' History of i ad ig eller, on Geijer’s 
of oat ~ Swedes, that the resolution | 
= ‘he present work was formed 

ae second and third p; > Geiier’s book 

give the hist. 1 artes of Geijer’s book 
Suncenns ry Of Gustavus Vasa and his | 
‘ors down to the death of G 

h ath o ustavus 


Ado 

bin deme snd the reign and resignation of | 

they ate be ee The adventures, as 

exploits, “hi. c on of the first Vasa, his 

Public and Aecanenet Sincere character, his 

the peasantry nu’ life, his racy speeches to 
ry, in the quaint energetic mode 


of ex _ 
the state tice appears to have belonged | 
Society and language in every 


the Counts 


the peasantry, he was soon master of his own 


| foreed to come to terms. 


| Eric agreed henceforth to govern the country 


‘also given to the appointment of a Regent 


' for the honour, Eric Puké and Knutson, who 
| had with Engelbert taken a leading part in 





gelbert had been so great, and his influence 
required to be courted, he was appointed to 
the chief military command. But by a deed 
of cruel treachery he was soon after put out 
ofthe way. He was murdered by the son ofa 
| nobleman with whomhe hadsome dispute, and, 
| it was thought, not without the connivance of 
Knutson. While these local feuds were car- 
ried on, the relations of the country to the 
central government were in an unsatisfactory 
state. No fewer than ten congresses were 
| held for arrangement of affairs during the 
first five years after the Dalecarlian revolt. 
An attempt of the King to get his nephew 
Bogislaus secured as his successor led to a 
crisis. The dissatisfaction increasing, Erie 
VII. abdicated in 1439. Christopher ITT. 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark for eight 
years, but his rule in Sweden was merely 
nominal. Knutson as Regent had the actual 
| power, and on the death of Christopher in 
xendent kingdom. For two centuries after | 1448, was proclaimed king by the Swedes at 
Yan's death, his country stood in the front | Mora. The Danes chose a descendant of 
rank among European nations, was the chief | Hakan, King of Norway, Christian I. of the 
bulwark of the Reformation, except during | house of Oldenburg, and in this election the 
the brie? championship of Protestant England | Norwegians concurred. Then commenced 
under Cromwell, a continued to be the | a period of civil war, which lasted with various 
great northern power until ‘ Poltowa’s fatal | success through the whole of the latter half 
day,’ when the colossal foree of Russia, under | of the fifteenth century. Into any details of 
the Czar Peter, took its place in the polities that contest we cannot enter, but having 
of the world. given the foregoing explanation of the rela- 
By the treaty of Calmar in 1398 there had | tions of the three kingdoms, we proceed 
been a union of the crowns of Norway, Den- | briefly to describe the state of affairs when 
mark, and Sweden. This was effected chiefly | Gustavus Vasa appears upon the scene. 
by the influence of Margaret, widow of Hakan, Gustavus was born on the 12th of May, 
King of Norway. Eric VII., the grandson | 1496. He was of an ancient and honourable 
of Margaret, was clected to the triple crown. | family, some of whom had been members of 
It was hoped that the union of the countries | the State Council two centuries before. In 
would have been of benefit to all, and that | 1509 he was sent to school at Upsala. Of 
the old Scandinavian feuds would thenceforth | his school days it_is recorded, among other 
be at an end. But the Swedes had too much | things, that he used to dress in a scarlet frock 
cause to complain of their new position. They | of English manufacture, that hewas of cheerful 
were oppressed by heavy imposts, their forts | and amiable, but somewhat hasty temper, 
were garrisoned by Danes and Norwegians, | that he was remarkable for tenacity of memory 
and their lands were seized in order to sub- and readiness of speech, fond of all sports, a 
sidize the clergy, who were in the King’s in- | goodmusician,andagreattrouble tothe master, 
terest. Both their men and their money | Ivar, a Dane, whom Gustavus hated both for 
were carried awav to be wasted in wars with | his nation and for his severity. In 1514 he 
of Holstein. To humble the | was received at the court of the Regent of 
Swedish nobility, and to weaken the nation, | Sweden, Sten Sturé the younger. With 
was the policy of Eric VII. Feelings of dis- | King Christian II. war was then going on, 
content gradually broke out in open insur- | and Gustavus served for some time with 
rection. A Danish tyrant, Erickson, was | renown, bearing the chief banner in a great 
appointed the governor of Dalecarlia, and battle at Briinkyrka, where the Danes were 
ruled with great oppression. The people defeated in 1518. During a negotiation which 
could bear the yoke no longer, and they found ensued, he was treacherously seized, with 
in Engelbert, aproprietor of some of the mines, several other young Swedish nobles, and 


one worthy of leading them to revolt. Arming carried off by the Danish fleet. By good 
: fortune he was committed to the custody of 


an uncle of his own, living at the castle of 
Kallé in North Jutland, who became bound 
to the King in the sum of 6000 dollars for the 
safe custody of the prisoner. In the course 
of the next year he made his escape, and 
reached the free city of Lubeck, = tll he 
threw himself upon the protection of the 
Burgomaster and Council. His uncle, Eric 
Bauer, no sooner heard where he was, than 
he hastened to secure either his ward or the 
forfeited dollars. Gustavus promised to pay 
the money, though he denied the moral 
obligation to do so. Poor Bauer had to pay 
the King, and it was long before his nephew 
was in a condition to make good his promise 
of reimbursement. A greater trouble now 
impended. King Christian formally demanded 
the refugee from the magistrates of Lubeck. 
The burgomaster was a shrewd politician as 
well as a generous man, and he resolved to 
resist this demand. He showed his colleagues 


country about the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
are given by Geijer in a spirit truly Shak- 
sperian. 

“T envy this man,” says Mr. Laing of Geijer, 
“the feeling with which he must walk past the 
gigantic bust of Gustavus Vasa upon the esplanade 
of the old palace of Upsala, from which its frown 
seems to have scared away the living generation | 
of men, reflecting that he alone has done justice, 
in unfavourable times, to the two most disinterested, 
high, and virtuous characters who have ever 
appeared in kingly station—Gustavus Vasa, and 
his grandson, Gustavus Adolphus.” 





Taking the work thus highly commended 
by Laing as the basis of his volume, the 
author has studied other Swedish authorities, 
and the result has been the present ‘ Life,’ in 
which an original and striking portrait of 
Gustavus is presented, together with an inte- 
resting narrative of the successful part he 
took in making Sweden a great and an inde- 








district, and having conquered Nordland and 
Upland, he at length laid siege to the capital. 
The military commander of Stockholm was 
Declared Regent 
by the Dalecarlians, Engelbert was able to 
draw favourable conditions from the King. 


by Swedish law, to appoint native officers, 
not to levy taxes without consent of the 
Council, and to place native commandants in 
| ’ 
all the fortresses save three—Stockholm, Cal- 
N ykopi The 1 assent was 
mar, and Nyképing. The royal assent 


for Sweden. Two other candidates appeared 


the revolt. Thirty nobles were appointed 
electors, and by these Charles Knutson was 
declared Regent, twenty-five of the votes 
being given for him. ‘The people showed 
much discontent, and as the services of En- 
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that the liberty of the Hanse towns was 
threatened by the power of Christian, if 
he was undisturbed monarch of the three 
northern kingdoms. “ Let us send Gustavus 
back to his own country,” said Nils Brom, 
the burgomaster; ‘‘ who knows what he may 
do when he gets there?” So in May, 1520, 
he embarked in a merchant vessel bound to 
Stockholm, with the intention of joining the 

rrison of that city, under the widow of the 
ate Regent, besieged by the Danish oh 
The place was so closely invested that he 
could not effect an entrance, and proceeding 
to Calmar, and other seats of conflict, he 
infused new spirit into his countrymen. But 
the arrival of Christian with overwhelming 
force put an end for a time to the war. 
Stockholm was compelled to capitulate, and 
during the festival of the coronation of the 
King which followed, there took place that 
dreadful massacre of the leading nobles of 
Sweden, both laymen and ecclesiastics, which 
northern historians designate by the name of 
‘The Blood-bath.” The massacre extended all 
over the country, and scenes of revolting 
cruelty were everywhere witnessed. Olaus 








Magnus records that he saw ninety-four | 


persons beheaded at one time. Some were 
crucified, and many were put to death by 
tortures unequalled except in the annals of 
the Inquisition. The King returned to Copen- 
hagen after annihilating, as he thought, the 
power of Sweden; but the avenger of the 
tyrant’s cruelty and the liberator of his native 
land had escaped the massacre, and remained 
for a time concealed among the mountains of 
Dalecarlia. 

The story of the wanderings and dangers 
and escapes of Gustavus at this period is one 


' 
; 





ne 


; 


; 


of as great romance as that of our own Alfred | 


or Prince Charles Stuart. 
tures after the massacre of Stockholm are 
thus narrated :— 


November, 1520, accompanied by a single servant, 


Some of his adven- | 


of Bishop Otto (Swinhufvud), saved him. Suspect- 
ing her lord’s treachery, she warned her guest of 
his danger, provided him with a horse, sledge, and 
ide, and sent him away to Swedsj parsonage. 
When Arendt Pehrson came back, with a band of 
soldiers and the King’s lieutenant, Gustavus was 
beyond his reach. He remained a week with the 
worthy pastor of Swedsji, who, when he could 
rotect him no longer, sent him secretly to Swen 
Elfson (or Nilson), a royal forester of great courage 
and presence of mind, living at Isala-by. Elfson’s 
wife was no unworthy helpmate of such a husband. 
Some followers of the King’s lieutenant came in 
search of her guest one day, as she was making 
bread, and he was warming himself at the oven. 
His look indicated some disquiet, and might have 
betrayed him, had she not given him a smart blow 
with the spoon with which she was stirring the 
bread, asked him, with an expression of impatience, 
if he had never seen soldiers before in all his life, 
and sent him sharply off to his duties in the barn. 

‘When he was obliged at length to shift again 
his quarters—the neighbourhood being beset with 
Danes—Elfson hid him under some straw in his 
light waggon. Some Danish troopers, coming up 
with them as they journeyed, in lieu of a more 
formal search, thrust their spears into the straw 
and wounded Gustavus. The blood began to 
trickle down on the snow, and would have in- 
fallibly discovered his hiding-place, had not the 
forester, by giving his horse unobservedly a gash 
in the leg, diverted attention from the point whence 
the stream had issued. 

‘‘Having eluded the troopers by the dexterity 
of his quick-witted guide, Gustavus arrived safe 
at Marness. Here for three days he lay concealed 
under a large uprooted fir-tree, supplied with food 
by the peasants. From thence he went farther up 
into the forest, took up his abode on a hill, still 
called the King’s Hill, surrounded by a morass, and 
again found a hiding-place for some time under an 
old fir-tree. On the green before the church at 
Rattvik, his next retreat, he first, and not with 
much success, publicly addressed the Dalesmen. 
At Mora, the largest and most populous parish in 
the Dales, he addressed them again, described the 


| massacre, touched with feeling upon his own share 
“He left Raefness on horseback on the 26th | 


who, as they were crossing Kolsund ferry, stole off 


with the saddle-bags, in which were his effects and 
money. 


escaped into the forest. 
frontier of Dalecarlia he exchanged his dress for a 
peasant’s, and towards the end of the month 
arrived at the Coppermine, with his hair cut short, 
and in the jacket, breeches, and round hat which 
was the proper costume of a Dalesman. 

** Among his first employers was Anders Pehrson, 
of Rankhyttan, a rich miner, whom he served for a 
time unsuspected in different kinds of farm labour ; 


sight of a gold-embroidered collar beneath the 
jacket of the pretended peasant, communicated 
what she had seen to her master, who, looking 
attentively into the young man’s face, recognised 


the features of a former schoolfellow at Upsala, 


/in April, 1523. 


~ 1 £ ’ ": 
the risk of harbouring a refugee of such importance, | St council, Gustavus was elected king by 


The courage of Anders Pehrson was not equal to 


in that calamity, and offered himself to be their 
leader to avenge the blood which had been spilled, 
and ‘to teach the tyrant that Swedes must be 


_ Tuled by law, not ground down by cruelty.’ ” 


He discovered the theft in time to give | 
chase and recover the Ng eng but the rogue | people failed, and he actually had given up 
When he reached the | the cause in despair, and was setting out alone 


For some time his attempts to rouse the 


to cross the mountains to Norway, when the 

asants sent after him, and on his return 
invited him to be their captain, and engaged 
to follow him as their leader. From that 
time his trials and humiliations were over, 
and though there were occasional reverses, 


| the efforts of the Swedes became more and 
but a maid-servant, happening one day to catch | 


more successful, and the whole country joined 
the revolt. Christian meanwhile had made 


| himself unpopular in his own dominions, and 


and Gustavus was fain to leave Rankhyttan in | 


search of another hiding-place. In attempting to 
cross from Vika to Torsanger, the ice at the ferry, 


which was frozen over, gave way with him, but in | 


the end produced no worse effects than a wet 
skin and a night's delay at the hut of the ferry- 
man. The next morning he proceeded to Orness, 
the abode of Arendt (Aaron) | ena a nobleman 
who had served under him at Brinkyrka. To his 


brother in arms Gustavus did not scruple to dis- | 


cover himself, and was received with a soldierly 


frankness and hospitality that presented a gratify- | 
ing contrast to the churlish caution of his late | 


»rotector, 


Unfortunately, ali this kindness was | P 


buta mask. Soon after Gustavus was fairly lodged | 
in the house, his host left it to take measures for | 


his capture. The humanity of his hostess, a niece 


the disaffection of his subjects along with the 
successes of the Swedes led to his resignation 
On the 7th of June, at a 


the Swedish nobles. Frederic, Count of 
Holstein, had been appointed successor of 
Christian, but he was not in a condition to 
enforce his claim to the triple crown, and 
Gustavus remained King of Sweden. 

The proceedings of the King when securely 
established on the throne—his fiscal and 
financial difficulties—his vigorous measures 
for the suppression of piracy—his war with 
the celebrated sea-rover, Severin Norby, 
governor of the island of Gothland—his vari- 
ous schemes both of foreign and domestic 
olicy, are here severally recorded. 
_ By far the most difficult and not the least 
important work of Gustavus Vasa's reign was 


the Reformation of the Church. Durning his 





 - 
residence at Lubeck he had become 4, 
quainted with the Lutheran doctrines, anj 
he had entered with intelligent zeal into the 
Protestant cause. He knew and lamentaj 
the terrible abuses both as to faith and prac. 
tice in his own land, and as soon ag he had 
the power he became his country’s reformer 
The right of the State to tax the Chureh wy 
one of the first questions raised :-— 


‘‘The man whom the King had chosen for his 
Chancellor, Lars Anderson, was well able to second 
him in his projects, and entertained views respect. 
ing Church property similar to his own. The 
the Chancellor pithily expressed to the monks ¢ 
Vadstena, who complained, it appears, that the 
Church was compelled to contribute her money 
the expenses of the Gothland expedition: ‘Whe 
we speak of the Church’s money,’ he said, witha 
courteous use of the first person, ‘we mean th 
people’s.’” 

By the decrees ofa council held at Vesterss 
the power of the Church was in may 
respects curtailed, and the work of reform. 
tion was vigorously carried on. 

The marriage of Gustavus, in 1531, with 
the Princess Catherine of Saxony, brought 
him more into contact with continental affair. 
He also took part with the Danes in a warol 
succession, in which they were soon after e- 
gaged. The Lubeckers had taken up the 
cause of the deposed King Christian and his 
family. But for the events of this and of the 
: Dacké > war, so called from the leader of the 
insurgent Smalanders, and the subsequent 
history of Vasa’s reign, we must refer to the 
work itself. Both of the political events and 
of the internal condition and government 
of the country copious and valuable detail 
are given. The descriptions in the closing 
chapters, of the chief measures adopted by 
Gustavus as to the internal polity of bs 
kingdom, display remarkable energy, wisdon, 
and statesmanship. On many subjects hi 
views were far in advance of his age, and 
projected various public works, the prosect- 
tion or completion of which recent times hare 
witnessed. For the commercial, agricultu 
and mining interests he made many Us 
laws and regulations. His ‘piee for 2 
tional police, for a national church establ 
ment with colleges and schools, for pu 
roads and conveyances, were not carried 
but could scarcely be improved in the ay 
day. One scheme he arranged happy. 
the country, and the success of which bag 
land may at this day envy—a board of publ 
accounts, consisting of an accountant-gent 
and a responsible council, with a regular *}* 
tem of book-keeping, and rules for 
public money, by which all extravagant 
malversation were prevented. 


“The King’s correspondence shows that 
ever on the alert to promote, together Prd qed 
higher interests, the material prosperity O°*" 
to embellish it by means of art and reget 
for these purposes to avail himself of the ths 
of more advanced and polished kingdoms. | 
we find him writing to Amsterdam for eng! 
architects, and painters; to Utrecht <i os 
sculptors, and carpet-weavers; to eee 
good apothecary, physician, and surgeo® runs 
places for miners, copper-founders, onenss™ 
stovemakers, goldsmiths, builders, 
glassblowers, and gardeners.” Rise 

Some curious specimens of the King's 


spondence are given in the Appendix, Bry 


he appears as a shrewd man 0 “jst 
well as an able ruler. The account Je x 
illness and his dying scene 18 one s 


terest, and shows an end nearly 38 si 
that of Oliver Cromwell, whom ™ 
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ints he resembled. He 


ed 70. 
yr: ruler, though not unmingled 


‘His aims, as a | | 1 - 
with personal ambition, were In the main pious 


and patriotic, and in that capacity, and bo his 
private life, he exhibited a character firm wit nout 
obstinacy, merciful without weakness, courageous 
without display, chaste amidst the blandishments, 
and undazzled upon the eminence of a lofty station, 
and loving peace while the days of chivalry still 
lingered. His people acknowledged at last the 
deep debt which they owed to his incessant vigi- 
lance and labour, and some of the most enlightened 
Swedes, of every age since his own, have acknow- 
ledged that it is not with the commonplace flattery 
of an epitaph, but by a title well deserved, that he 
is described upon his tomb as the ‘ Father of His 
Country.’” 

We have to thank the anonymous author 
of this volume for a new and valuable contri- 
bution to English historical literature. Every 

art of the work bears mark of diligent re- 
search, and the materials are arranged with 
skill and taste. Of Gustavus Vasa we have 
for the first time a complete biography, toge- 
ther with an interesting sketch of the early 
history of the kingdom of which he was the 
illustrious founder. 


died Sept. 29, 1560, 








Nereis Boreali-Americana. Part 1. By Wil- 
liam Henry Harvey, M.D. Van Voorst. 
Ir all the world should go to war and break 
itself up into rifle-corps, there is one class of 


e . ' 
men whom no amount of national disturbance | 
' the olive-coloured kinds. 


could alienate, and who, whether Russians, 


or Frenchmen, or Britons, or Americans, will | 
hold firmly by each other, and co-operate on | 
These are the | 
{ Of all existing races of human | 
beings they are the most catholic and cosmo- | 
If they | 
tions, but is enlivened by comments on the 
habit, physiology, and distribution of the | 
| objects of which it treats, and is preceded by | 
'a very full general introduction, containing | 
i ‘invalids (when made into a sort of blanc- 
mange), is a sea-weed, and the Agal-Agal, 
‘used largely by the Chinese and other 


as friendly terms as before. 
naturalists. 


politan in their notions and customs. 
do fall out—and, alas! for humanity, they do 


sometimes—it is never about national ques- | 
Their energy | 


tions or ethnical differences. 
and habits of fieldwork would, doubtless, 


adapt them for good riflemen; but their | 
bullets could scarcely go straight if among | 
their opponents were some distinguished for | 


the love of similar pursuits; unless, indeed, 
the latter should be makers of bad species, in 


which case their fate would be doomed with- 


out The mutual and unpre- 
judiced assistance afforded by naturalists of 
all nations to each other is one of the most 
charming and attractive features of their 
beautiful science. We havea noble example 
in the valuable and elegant work now before us. 
ofessor Harvey is one of the ablest and 
most philosophical of living botanists.. He is 
an Irishman—Ireland may be proud of him— 
and holds the chair of botany in the Roval 
Dublin Society. | 
extensive herbarium 
College, Dublin. 
and distinguished 
which } 


out ~_ of mercy. 


r . > = 
The selection of so sound 
an observer for the posts 


whish he ie ns vA the learned bodies with 
ae ieee shemv ly connected. They could 
“rahescate “_ eg choice. Popularly 
aie allel wg lar im connexion with his 
called *1 ae and entertaining little work 
the maine. ea-side Book.’ His fame with 
pared with th. - however, very small, com- 
sclentife © Aonour assigned to him by his 

peers. Inthe walk to which he has 


more especi : 
Specially d di hi . 
study of meee irected his attention —the 
nent ot ; 
. reLasrat and his authority as an algologist 
in mee by living botanists 
“oun . 18 great work on the sea- 








and the keepership of the | 
belonging to Trinity | 
| from south of New York to south of Cape 
| Hatteras. 
a third set of alge appear, among which some | 


tropical forms are mingled. The commence- | d tl 
ignorance and prejudices, and fought the 
province is met with at the southern extre- | battle against fortune, who would visit them 
| against their will, in the courts of law. Sin- 


le enjoys does great honour to the | 


plants—he holds a pre-emi- 
i 





weeds of the British Islands, the ‘ Phycologia 
Britannica,’ one of the most elaborate and 
beautiful scientific publications that have pro- 
ceeded of late years from the British press, 
his ‘ Manual of British Marine Alge,’ and his 
‘Nereis Australis,’ a history of the sea-weeds 
of the Southern Ocean, are productions, any 


by means of the distribution of currents, or 
course of the Gulf-stream at the present day. 
We must look to other physical arrangements 
than those which now prevail for the true 
cause. There are corresponding phenomena 
in the distribution of animal life in these 


regions, and when the whole of the facts shall 


one of them enough to make the full-fledged | 


fame of any ordinary savant. 
ekg than Professor Harvey could not 
1ave been selected for the elaboration of a 
‘Nereis Boreali-Americana,’ and most honour- 
able is it to the directors (we do not know 
their exact style) of the Smithsonian Institute 
of North America, that they should have 
selected this gentleman for the task of which 
we have now the first fruits. The trustees of 
that establishment are pursuing a course 
which is sure to do much towards the whole- 
some development of science in the United 
States. In the present instance they have 
done what is both wise and generous, and in 


seeking the best man to do the difficult work | 


they require done, have recognised nobly the 
truth that science belongs to the world, to 
all mankind, labouring for the benefit of all 
regions and races alike. 

The ‘Nereis Boreali-Americana’ is intended 
to contain descriptions, occasionally illustrated 


by coloured figures, of the marine alge of | 
North America. When complete, it wiil form | 
they are a positive benefit to animals by con- 


a volume of between four and five hundred 
pages, enriched with sixty or more coloured 
plates. The first part, now before us, contains 
It is a handsome, 
well-printed quarto. The figures of sea-weeds 
are of peculiar excellence and accuracy, which 
last important quality is effectively secured 
by the circumstance of their being drawn 
upon stone by Professor Harvey himself. 


The text consists not of mere dry descrip- | 
_what savage nature, preferring their tangles 


the most popular and readable, and at the 
same time most scientific, general view of the 
subject we have ever met with. 


On the east coast of North America the | 
sea-weeds are distributed in four provinces. | 


The northernmost of these begins at Cape 


Cod, and extends to the Arctic regions. | 


Within it are many species which range to 


the shores of Europe, more especially to the | 
South of this is a second, | 
including Long Island Sound, and the New | 
'tunes for those lucky individuals who had a 


appear, and kinds of gulf-weed or Sargas- | strip of rock upon the coast bounding their 


| sum take their places, and where peculiar 


Norwegian coasts. 


York District. where the Arctic forms dis- 


American species abound. <A great part of 


these seem to be cut off and prevented rang- | 
ing southwards by the long and unbroken | 


line of sand that forms a seaweedless coast 


On the shores of South Carolina 


ment of a fourth and very strongly-marked 


mity of Florida, where the marine vegetation 


A more proper | 
_ port the views of those naturalists who main- 








'Treland to cook their 


strikingly recalls that of the Mediterranean | 


sea. 
the aspect of the sea-weeds, but also in the 


identity of numerous kinds. Out of one 
hundred and thirty species collected by Pro- 


fessor Harvey, at Key West, seven-eighths | 


are unknown north of Cape Florida, whilst 
more than a third were identical with Medi- 
terranean species. This is a striking and 
extraordinary fact, and cannot be explained 


This resemblance is seen not only in | 





have been properly compared and collated, 
we may fairly anticipate that they will sup- 


tain the ancient extension, previous to and 
partly during the glacial epoch, of the south- 


| western lands of Europe and contiguous 


portion of Africa, far into the Atlantic, and 
towards the American shores, if, indeed, not 
continuous at one time with them. In the 
southernmost of the four provinces indicated 
by Dr. Harvey, beautiful green alge of the 
Caulerpa group abound. These are the fa- 
vourite food of turtles, and it is not impro- 
bable that those precious and dearly-prized 
reptiles owe much of the delicacy and all the 
a of their cherished green fat to the 
verdant sea-weeds just mentioned. If sea- 
weeds served mankind in no other method or 
manner than this. they would still be deserv- 
ing of respect. But they are infinitely more 
useful, and indeed it is very probable that 


| without their aid the world would go wrong 


and become uninhabitable, since they purify 
water that would otherwise become stagnant; 


stantly supplying oxygen to the atmosphere 
whilst they are alive, and when they die 
seldom breed noxious vapours, but give out a 
scent rather wholesome than otherwise. Not 
a few afford food that is by no means to be 
despised; and though the illustrious Soyer 
himself could not persuade the people of 
‘dillisk,’ and make 
nutritious soup of it—they, being of a some- 


raw—other nations know the value of the 
substance and use it up in their dinner pre- 
parations. The Irish moss, so prized by 


Easterns for soups and jellies, and considered 
worthy of being exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, is another. In Scotland and Norway 
the people feed cattle in winter on alge, 
though, as Dr. Harvey remarks, they would 

ossibly be blown on by a stall-fed shorthorn 
that looks for vegetables of a higher order. 
There was a time when sea-weeds made for- 


estates; when a Highland peer pocketed 
| 10,0002. per annum from kelp, and when, in 


the series of years commencing in 1720 and 
ending in 1800, no less a sum than 595,0007. 
was realized by the proprietors of kelp shores, 
their labourers and tenants, on the coast of 


| Scotland alone, though these very people at 


the first proposal of the trade opposed it with 
all their might, and the full force of their 


rular occurrences have happened within the 
ast fifty years. How many men and towns 
opposed the passing of railways through their 
properties, vainly fearing evil where certain 
profit and benefit were the result! 

Among the sea-weeds described in the work 
before us are some very extraordinary sorts, 
especially such as are remarkable for their 
dimensions. These mostly belong to the 
tangle or Laminaria tribe, of which great 
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forests, with expanded, glossy, brown, leathery 
leaves, may be seen waving beneath the billows 
all our own shores, immediately below 
the line of low-water mark, when the tide is 
out. On the north-west coast of North 
America there is a tangle named Nereocystis, 
having a stem which measures when full- 
300 feet in length, and bears at its ex- 
tremity a huge float six or seven feet long, 
like an enormous cask, and crowned 
by a tuft of more than fifty forked leaves, 
each of them from thirty to forty feet long! 
Among this submarine foliage the sea-otter 
lies in wait for its prey, and when tired de- 
lights to rest and sleep on the enormous 
bladders. Yet all this mass of vegetation is 
moored by a stem as thin as whip-cord. 
The Aleutians use these thread-like stalks for 
fishing-lines. Prodigious as are the dimen- 
sions of this ‘sea-otter’s cabbage’ (the name 
by which it is popularly known), they are 
surpassed by those of the Macrocystis, a sea- 
weed exceedingly remarkable on account of 
its extensive range, being distributed along 
the American shores of the Pacific from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic oceans. This asto- 
oe alga grows toa length of nearly 1000 
eet. 
Such giants strike the beholder with 
wonder. Not less calculated than they are 
to excite our admiration are the dwarfs and 


atoms of vegetable life that cluster around | 


them. Few forms of organised beings are 
more delicately beautiful than many of the 
smaller sea-weeds, and the study of them with 


the aid of the microscope is a source of never- | 
failing delight to all who engage in it. | 


If any of our readers desire to enjoy a new 
pleasure by employing their spare moments 


m acquiring a knowledge of the structure | 


and forms of the plants of the sea, they can- 
not do better than make themselves con- 
versant with the works of Professor Harvey. 














Fairford Graves. A Record of Researches 


tn an Anglo-Saron Burial-place in Glou- | 


cestershire. By William Michael Wylie, 

B.A., F.S.A. Oxford: J. H. Parker. ° 
Upwakps of half a century has passed away 
since Douglas—an antiquary considerably in 
advance of his time—published his ‘ Nenia 
Britannica.’ In this work he showed that 
the numerous groups of tumuli in the county 


of Kent were neither the tombs of the slain, | 
nor the last resting-places of the Britons who | 
had opposed the legions of Cesar: that they | 
were, in fact, the graves of another people | 
than those which had formerly occupied the | 
eastern portion of Cantium, and that the | 
mounds covered not the remains of the primi-_ 


tive Briton, but were the sepulchres of a race 


whose glory had been eclipsed on the fatal | 


field of Hastings. Without doubt the credit 
of the discovery that these grouped tumuli 
were of the Anglo-Saxon period must be as- 
cribed to Douglas. Hitherto we find nothing 
but the crazy reveries of Stukeley and his 


admirers, who saw in every skeleton which | 
chance disinterred the remains of an “ancient | they differ; yet there is enough to identify | 
British chieftain,” although the relics some- | y 


times discovered with them proved the deposit 
to be at least as late as the sixth century; but | 
the results of the excavations systematically | 
conducted by Douglas are unmistakeable, and 
he shows, by numerous delineations of objects 
then discovered and engraved by his own 
hand, that they date from a period comprised 
within the abandonment of Britain by the 
Bomans, and the conversion of the Saxons to 


‘ 


Christianity. Notwithstanding this, it is no” 


until within these ten or twelve years pas 
that these remains, so especially interesting to 
Englishmen, have received the attention which 
they claim from the aes ogy of this coun- 
try, who have descanted on fragments of 
Roman pottery and mutilated remains of 
statues executed in the declining days of the 
empire,and neglected the relics of that mighty 
Teutonic race from which we boast our descent. 
It is much to be feared that archeology in 
England has suffered severely by such negli- 
gence, and that many objects have been, in 
consequence, lost irrecoverably. A recent walk 
through the apartments of the British Museum 
justifies us in this remark. We found much 
to interest and to admire in the remains of 
Greece and Rome with which the galleries 
are crowded, to say nothing of the Cilician 
and Persepolitan antiquities, but we looked 
in vain for what might illustrate our un- 
written history, especially that chapter which 
relates to the peopling of Britain by the 
Teutonic tribes. About a dozen objects in 
glass-cases were all that we could discover, 
and these are far inferior to what exist in 
several private collections. 

We turn from these disheartening facts to 
the book before us, in which the author 
describes, in a very succinct and inielligible 
manner, the result of his daily explorations 
at Fairford. His deductions are based on 
| a careful study of the archzological evidence 
supplied by taese remains. It appears that 
| accident led to the discovery of this cemetery: 





hy 99 


‘*When we first resided at Fairford in 1847, 
| he observes, ‘‘I heard some bones, armour, &c., 
| had been found about three years previously on 
quarrying a field near the town. From accounts 
then given I was led to suppose a skirmish had 
| occurred there during some of our civil wars, and 
at that time made no further inquiry. I only men- 
| tion this to point out how necessary it is to examine 


| every antiquarian circumstance, however trifling it | 


| may at first appear. Through this primary inat- 

_ tention I had well-nigh missed seeing these objects 

af all. 

memorials would have passed away to oblivion, and 

| failed to take their part in the history of the race 
which it yet remains for the antiquary to write. 

| The field where these remains were found lies just 
out of Fairford, to the west, on the summit of the 
bank that gently slopes to the meadows of the 
Coln. It appears to have been separated from the 
manor about the time of James II.” 


In 1844, the field was sold to a benefit 


obliterated: the old beech trees were felled 
and grubbed up, the site denuded of turf, and 
a quarry opened for stone wherewith to build 
cottages which now occupy the spot. Then 
and then only the site was discovered to be 
the necropolis of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants 
of the town, and the result was the finding of 


the various arms and personal ornaments | 


which are well known to the English archxo- 
logist to be rightly ascribed to that people. 


In some respects they resemble the remains | 


found in Northamptonshire, and still more 
recently in Cambridgeshire, but in others 


their origin with that race whose ultimate 
_ destiny is one of the most important problems 
which Time has to solve. Among the re- 
markable objects discovered in the Fairford 
cemetery are a very fine—perhaps the finest 
yet found—straight-bladed broadsword, three 
feet long, and a glass vase of peculiar form, of 


which an engraving is given of the actual size. | 


But for Mr. Wylie’s assurance that he saw 


In this case most probably these Fairford | 


club, and its external features were at once 


° . ae a a ala = 
antiquaries would, we are persuaded be 
inclined to ascribe it to a much later pes: 
but it is undoubtedly of the Anglo Seman” 
A similar object, of which Mr. Wylie faa 
representation, was found witha skeleton neg 
Mayence, some years since, by the brothers 
Lindenschmit. We had marked for extract 
several passages in this handsome volun» 
which contains many plates of the remain 
described, all executed under the author: 
eye, and therefore to be depended on, but oy 
limits forbid it. We trust another anc 
cemetery will ere long come under \; 
Wylie’s notice, and that he will bring to bew 
upon the discovery the same taste and ge. 
men which are manifest in these pages, His 
work forms a valuable contribution to oy 
national archeology, and an example to 
others who may chance to stumble on thy 
relics of past ages, especially of those 
which history is brief or obscure. 











The Adventures of a Beauty. By Catherin 
Crowe. 3 Vols. Colburn and Co, 


Most novels end with a marriage—this begins 
with one. And it is the beginning of 
strange a tale as we have met with for may 
a day, either in the world of fiction, or th 
| still more marvel-bearing world of real lif. 
The chief fault, so far as the story is co- 
cerned, is that it is too complicated, has te 
many wonderful coincidences and astonish 
|ing events. In this there is more of art tha 
‘nature, and not that kind of art by the ele 
'boration of which nature is imitated. Amis 
the apparently infinite complications of humm 
affairs we often find the strangest conjune 
tures brought about by the simplest more 
ments. But here we have “ cycle in epicyde, 
orb in orb,” the story moving towards is 
‘final issue through frequent and abrupt 
changes, entanglements and  disentangie 
ments, plots and counterplots, and pe 
petual vicissitudes. The result of all ths 
is, that the reader is kept throughout the 
tale in successive states of delight, suspen, 
surprise, horror, and other excited feeling, 
yet the general impression at the close 8 
rather of bewilderment and epee 
That the writer has had great skill to ex 
_or please us we have felt, but the satisfactis 
| from the review of the whole is not equal © 
'the interest raised by certain parts. 2% 
'however, of the readers of fiction, care ® 
take such critical view of a tale, or any wed 
of it at all, after its work of pleasing simu® 
‘isover. Such will find inthe ‘ Adventures® 
a Beauty,’ a story after their own taste. 
There is great variety of character ™ be 
incident. In the opening chapter, the hero 
of the tale, Agnes Crawford, a farmer's dang 
ter, is married secretly at midnight to 4*, 
Grosvenor, son and heir of a baronet, ra 
/lord of the manor. Martha, the sister ° 
Agnes, John Gibson, and Mr. W ae 
Lionel’s cousin, and an unknown clergym 
/meet in the family chapel at that 8 
| Watson is the villain of the story, ™ 
| ae i onaie states for 
plots to obtain the Grosvenor ¢ 
one series of the events of the tale. ie 
removal of Agnes to London, the birth sot 
child, the doubts as to the reality of the ® 
_Tiage, the mysterious burglary at Ravens" 
_Lionel’s marriage in Paris to Lady Pars # 
| Minevar, the journey of Agnes to 
search of her Jost child, the strange ™ 
tres there with Lionel, with Frederi¢ 
| the student, with Leighton the old 5 





this vase disinterred, many of our English | Ravenscliffe, Watson's nefarious * 
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Gibby’s counterplots with Leighton and other 
ate —aroundeach of these and other 
acquaintances, + incident an 
xints new characters and incidents appear, 
till the story moves on In a perfect avalanche 
of excitement, with which the quietness of 
the concluding chapter little corresponds. 
Mrs. Crowe might as well have finished off 
with an explosion of terrible tragedies, and 
kept up her Circan stir until the last page. 
Some of the detached pictures are well-drawn, 
and show no little knowledge of the world 
and of life. Mrs. Aymer, with whom Agnes 
fell in during herFrench journey, 1s a good cha- 
racter—a well-described one, we mean, In 
the parts of Gibby, and Leighton, and Colonel 
Grosvenor, and Capel, much skill is also 
shown. If we were disposed to be critical, 
there are some points of more importance 
than the management of the story which we 
might censure. Some of the ethical positions 
of the author are rather doubtful, and these 
she places in the form of her own reflections 
instead of their coming in the course of the 
tale. when there might have been the excuse 
that she was only drawing from life. But 
these offences are few, and it would take us 
too long to discuss them. Neither the story 
itself, nor any of the characters in it, leave 
much impression on the memory, but the 
novel will have its day of popularity, and so 
will any tale told by a writer so skilful in the 
construction of an eventful narrative. 








NOTICES. 


Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, written by 
himself, and continued to the time of his Death, 
trom his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. By 
William Hazlitt. Longman & Co. 

Tue life of Thomas Holcroft was one of strange 

vicissitude and adventure. The pursuit of know- 

ledge under difficulties, the trials of genius, the 
triumphs of perseverance, and many other themes 
of literary moralists, find in him a remarkable 
illustration, ‘‘ Cradled in poverty, with no educa- 
tion save what he could pick up for himself, amid 

incessant struggles for bare existence,—by turns a 

pediar, a stable-boy, a shoemaker, and a strolling 

player,—he yet contrived to surmount the most 
untoward circumstances, and at last took his place 
among the most distinguished writers of his age as 

4 novelist, a dramatist, and a translator.”—( Pre- 

face.) He was born 10th December, 1745, in 

Urange-court, Leicester-fields, where his father 

kepta shoemaker’s shop. The business not suc- 

ceeding, the father and mother took to ‘tramping,’ 
hawking pedlary through the country. Once, 
when hard driven, Thomas was sent to beg from 
house to house, and when at night he told the ad- 
> copra ag Ripe peti 
ee emg mn E : Pe a time he 
he one ste Ps or child,” he ad ed, turning 

“st ot ot ila ger a commonplace liar, a 

me ae a : a will learn to pilfer, turn a 

vee he ag. - when older, go on the 

muh ereand ee He shall never go on 
by the integrity and i ~ oon wey, thus saved 
ived to earn large Co at gas * his father, 
genius. For the oe ciety sais! Mean 
France’ he received fy out of bis ravels in 
: ; d from Phillips 15007 80s 

4 work which Hazlitt descr; ‘ A dbteirnt 

interesting and instro aeeetben as “ one of the most 

lesienien nstructive books of travels in the 

Anguage.” A few years after that beggi +3 

ture in Cambridgeshire net fi pigs iny, | wae 

Promoted ¢, ‘6 » we find young Holcroft 

~— to the charge of a donkey with which h 

arried coals from = <3 y, with which he 

pit-mouth to Rugely. He 














Geaers} @ 

—_ ete | : . 

ee loaded with painful minuteness, a scene where 

. “i ass was blown over by a violent gust on | 


( aNHock - 
« Heath, and to the close of life the recol- | 


Fn ee! 
“On Of the gric : 
— © grief and despair of that moment was | 


+ 1 ws) M4 
meeive the same man entering in | 
‘<p ° j 
=the Professor Porson dined | 
» 48 usual, numerous amusing quo- 


ates hla 
his 4 a me 
= ‘ary in afte . 

: 7 er-life— 
with Me - 





tations, and, among the rest, cited the following | 
from Middleton’s preface,” &c.; or this—‘‘Wrote | 


Worked at the Opera (the Old 
Asked Wild, at Debrett’s, if he 
He had met him at coffee-houses, 


duet, Act. iii. 
Clothesman). 
knew Boswell. 
&e., where he used to drink hard and sit late. 
Then follow some humorous recollections of Bozzy. 
Holcroft died 23rd March, 1809, aged 63, and 
there are few notable personages or memorable 
events of the last thirty years of his life not re- 
ferred to in these ‘Memoirs.’ The greater part 
of the work is an autobiography, the concluding 
portion is compiled from letters and other docu- 
ments by Mr. Hazlitt, who knew him during the 
last few years of his life. 

We are glad that the life of so remarkable a man 
has been re-published in the ‘ Traveller's Library.’ 


The original edition, published in 1810, is now | 


rare, and many readers will weleome so entertain- 
ing and instructive an addition to this cheap and 
judiciously selected series of volumes. 

Deeds of Naval Daring , or, Anecdotes of the 
British Navy. By Edward Giffard, Esq. Murray. 
THERE are, we fear, few members even of the Peace 
Society who would not find in this volume in- 
teresting ‘Reading for the Rail.’ Naturam expelles 
Sured, tamen usque recurret, &e., applies to the 
patriotic feeling, and where even patriotism is ab- 
sent, nature’s laws of self-defence, and the rights 
of meum and tuum, will vindicate themselves. It 
was so with the honest Quaker who was on board a 
ship during an engagement sorely against his will, 
and he remained on a passive-resistance footing at 
first, but when the hostile privateer closed and 
was about to board the ship, flesh and blood could 


hold no longer, and seizing a cutlass he cut down | 
the first man, not without a salvo to his own con- | 
science, in exclaiming, ‘‘ Friend, keep thee to thy | 


ship, and let me keep to mine.” Mr, Giffard has 


collected some of the most 
‘deeds of daring’ in which the records of the English 
navy abound. Subjects of historical importance 
and of more private adventure are agreeably inter- 
mingled. There are more than forty narratives, 
every one of them full of stirring interest. The 
first. paper in the book describes a famous single 
combat in 1761 between the Bellona and the Cou- 
rageux, and the last is an account of the capture 
of a notorious slaver by the Black Joke brig in 1831, 
‘The Cutting-out of the Hermione,’ 
of Acre,’ ‘the Battles of Howe and Nelson,’ and 
other well-known events, are narrated, as well as 
deeds of private courage less familiar to the general 
reader. The naval blue is no doubt a very appro- 
priate binding for such a book, but the paper-stainer 
might as well have used a mordant in the prepara- 
tion of it. 


The Political Experience of the Ancients in its bear- | 


ing on Modern Times. i By Hugh Seymour Tre- 

menheere. Murray. 
Pustic events are in these times hurried on with 
such crowded speed, and successive political changes 
are so much determined by what seem accidental 
circumstances, that the study of theories of govern- 
ment is almost useless for practical guidance, 
There are always many, however, to whom such 
questions are full of interest ; and it would be well 


if political science entered more than it now does | 


into our systems of education. It is from the 


lessons of past history that philosophers and states- | 
men have chiefly drawn the principles of the social | 


compact and of constitutional government. In 
countries ruled by absolute power, the will and 
passions of human nature are the springs of govern- 
ment. As the nature of the ruler is good or evil, 
so are the fruits of his authority. When an auto- 
crat is wise and good above his fellows, it is well 
for such a country, and the saying is not without 


governments. ; . 
principles of government are the inductions of * 
manifold observation and experience. In the, 


Divine revelation, and less perfectly in the consti- 


tution of man, are seen certain great immutable | 


principles of truth, justice, and order, but the rules 
for the application of these are gathered from the 





» / 


memorable of those | 


‘the Defence | 


records of human history. In the present work 
Mr. Tremenheere has collected the substance of *‘the 
wisdom of the ancients” on the subject of govern- 
ment. Aristotle’s celebrated treatise on politics 
was written, it is said, after a careful investigation 
of no Jess than two hundred constitutions, under 
| which the nations of antiquity had been governed 
before his time. Of this treatise the substance is 
given in the first part of the volume. Then follows 
a sketch by Polybius on the rise and progress of 
the Roman institutions, extracted from the preface 
to the sixth book of his ‘History of Rome,’—a 
brief but valuable fragment. The recovered 
treatise of Cicero ‘on a Republic,’ found at Rome 
| in 1822, is next given, the volume closing with a 
few short extracts from modern writers, presenting 
an  utline of the course of opinions on the best 
form of government down to our own times. 
Among these are notices of the views of Macchia- 
| velli, Bodin, Bellenden, Harrington, Sidney, Locke, 
| &e. In a future volume Mr. Tremenheere pro- 
| poses to illustrate the same principles by a refer- 
ence to the governments of the Middle Ages, and 
the more conspicuous ones of modern times. This 
isan honourable and useful labour, and the pre- 
| sent volume is a valuable contribution to the science 
of polities. The author's introductory remarks on 
the identity of human nature in all ages and coun- 
tries, and the consequent applicability of recorded 
facts for the inductions of political philosophy, are 
striking and just. Hume has some fine remarks on 
this in one of his essays, where he remarks that 
*‘the earth, air, water, and other elements ex- 
' amined by Aristotle and Hippocrates, are not more 
like to those now under observation, than the men 
described by Polybius and Tacitus are to those who 
now govern the world.” 
A First History of Greece. By the Author of 
‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Longman & Co. 
THE history of ancient Greece has of late years been 
the subject of unusual research among learned 
men. While much new knowledge has been 


_ obtained on particular topics, the main facts of 


Grecian history as previously received have not 
been called in question. The old lessons of wisdom, 
valour, patriotism, taste, and learning, still shine 
out in the records of that people for the instruction 
and example of all times. Nor need these ancient 
stories ever lose their place in the education of the 
young, since teachers can point out where the 
Greeks, like all other heathens, failed in the higher 
principles of justice, benevolence, and virtue, The 
history of Greece is here told in a simple and inte- 
resting style by one accustomed to write for the 
young. The author has the candour to state that 
her book is chiefly compiled from the work of 


| Bishop Thirlwall. 
| Expédition dans les Parties Centrales de U Amérique 


du Sud. By F. de Castelnau. Paris: Bertrand, 
M. DE CASTELNAU is one of the enterprising and 


learned men who are from time to time sent by the 


French government on distant and oftentimes 
dangerous scientific missions. Charged to explore 
the central parts of South America, he quitted Rio 
Janeiro and proceeded to Lima, and subsequently 
returned from Lima to Para at the mouth of the 
Amazon. He thus went twice through the very 
heart of the vast continent. The time occupied 
was nearly four years, from 1843 to 1847. The 
centre of South America is as much a terra incognita 
as the centre of Africa—nay, even more so; and 
M. de Castelnau and his little band may boast of 
being the first who have thoroughly explored it. 
Compelled to penetrate forests where the foot of 
the white man was never seen—to scale huge ranges 
of rocks—to cross vast rivers—to venture over 
terrible waterfalls—and last, not least, to battle 


against scarcity of food and against the attacks 


of savages—M. de Castelnau and his devoted 


truth, that “‘a good despotism is the best of all | assistants had to put up with innumerable hard- 


* But in constitutional countries the | 


ships, and not unfrequently to brave death iteelf. 
In doing this, some of them contracted serious 
maladies, and one or two lost their lives. but the 
result is this splendid work—as valuable a contri- 
bution to almost every description of science, espe- 
cially geographical, botanical, meteorological, and 
all branches of natural history, as was ever made. 
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It is ornamented with beautiful engravings and 
lithographs. It does the very highest honour to its 
isti author. 


Annuaire de la Noblesse de France, et des Maisons 
Souveraines de l Europe. By M. Borel d’'Haute- 
rive. Paris: Dentu. 

Ir is a curious anomaly in the French people, that 

with an excessive love of equality they have also 

an excessive love of personal distinction. The 

Frenchman cannot bear the idea of any one being 

above him, by right of birth or privilege, and it is 

not without some heart-burning that he is con- 
strained to submit to the superiority of fortune or 
social position. But, on the other hand, the 

Frenchman is as proud as a peacock when he can 

attire himself in a uniform, or place a ribbon in 

his button-hole, or ornament his name with a title, 
or do anything else which marks him ostensibly as 
not one of the vulgar mass. The love of equality 
we find displayed by solemn declarations in innu- 
merable laws and constitutions, and still more by 
the manners of the people; and for their love of 
distinction we have only to consult books like that 
now before us. Although a democratic nation, 
without any regular order of nobility, and although 
until quite recently titles were prohibited by law, 
they have more books setting forth titles and 
descents of families than are to be found in all 
aristocratic England. Most of these titles have 
been assumed by the bearers without any sort of 
right, and many of the descents so carefully traced 
are perfectly imaginary. But they look just as 
well in print as if traced on parchments centuries 





old; and worthy men like the compiler of this 
book ‘ put money in their purse’ by collecting and 
printing them under some high-sounding desig- 
nation. 








SUMMARY. 
Ont of the best of the many good reprints in 
Bokn's cheap series is Sir Thomas Browne's Works, 
Vols. I. and IT., edited by Simon Wilkin, F.L.S. 
We do not know on what principle the division is 
made of ‘The Antiquarian Library,’ in which these 
volumes are classed, and ‘The Standard Library,’ 


in which are Milton's prose works and ‘The Letters | 


of Junius." Some of the writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne are standard English classics, quaint and 
peculiar, but original and powerful both in thought 
and style. His largest treatise, on Vulgar Errors, 
contains so many things which the progress of 


science has antiquated, that it is, perhaps, for this | 


reason, grouped among archwological literature. 
But with all the advancement of modern times we 
love to pore over old books, such as these of 
Browne, in which the knowledge of former days is 


described in language rarely reached by modern | 


writers. The second volume contains the Religio 
Medici and the Quincunr, or Garden of Cyrus. 
Mr. Wilkin, by his editorial notes, prefaces, and 
memoir of the author, has increased the value of 
the edition. 


son's life, originally prefixed to one of Browne's 


treatises on ‘Christian Morals,’ reprinted in 1756, | 


We are glad that Dr. Samuel John- | 





ledge of its contents in those who propose to be 
instructors of the young. : 

A Modern French Pronouncing Book, by Louis 
Sandier, is a very meritorious and useful guide to 
Parisian pronunciation, through the medium of 
English sounds. The phrase, so often seen in ad- 
yertisements, “ French without a Master,” is least 
of all applicable to pronunciation ; but this book 
does all that could be hoped for students without a 
living teacher. 

Remarkable for its origin as well as valuabie for 
its matter is a little book, entitled The Queen’s 
Court Manuscript, with other Ancient Bohemian 
Poems, translated by A. H.Wrattislaw, M.A.,Cam- 
bridge. A number of old lyrico-epic lays and songs 
of the Bohemians are given, froma collection disco- 
vered in 1817, at Kralove-dour, or Kéniginhof 
(Queen’s Court). Of other Slavonic races besides 
the Bohemian the manuscript contained poetical 
fragments. These ancient poems, with other reco- 
vered works of Bohemian literature, have done 
much to revive the old nationality of the Slavonic 
race. Without passing any judgment on Mr. 
Wrattislaw’s translations, it is sufficient to recom- 
mend the book as giving some spirited specimens 
of the patriotic feeling and fine sentiments of the 
old Bohemian poetry. 

An eminent goldsmith, Mr. James Watherston, 
publishes a treatise entitled The Gold Valuer, being 
a table for ascertaining the value of gold, native or 
artificially amalgamated, with an account of the 
methods of assaying gold and silver. At the pre- 
sent time the subject has more than usual interest, 
but apart from the passing crisis in the history of 
gold as an article of commerce, the book is a plain 
and practical treatise on the art of assaying. 

Our brief space compels us to pass over, with 
mere mention of general approbation, Allerton and 
Dreur on the War of Opinion, a tale in two volumes, 


not exhibiting great skill as a work of fiction, but | 
containing many good thoughts and excellent sen- | 


timents, expressed in simple and natural style. In 
a little work, Mary Gray, and other Tales and 
Verses, some pleasing contributions in prose and 
poetry are presented by the accomplished authoress 


| of the Discipline of Life, Clare Abbey, and other 


popular tales. 
A very sensible pamphlet on a very important 


| subject is entitled, Periodical Savings applied to 


Provident Purposes, by Alexander Robertson, A.I.A. 


| The remarks on Friendly and Odd-Fellows’ Clubs, 


Building and Loan Societies, Savings’ Banks, and 
other provident institutions, are clear and judicious. 
Life Insurance is beginning to obtain the conside- 
ration from the public which it deserves; and pub- 


, 


lications like the present will help to diffuse sound 


_ information on the subject. 


' 
i 


| 
i 
} 
j 


is given in this edition of the collected works. | 
That biography is not much known, but is | 


ohnsonian. 


thoroughly 
een gleaned. 


lectures On the Study of Words has reached a second 
edition. Addressed at first to the pupils of the 
Diocesan Training School at Winchester, they were 
prepared for publication in order to excite more 
general attention to the interesting study of which 
they treat. The very headings of the lectures are 
rem of the importance of the subjects, such 
as ‘The History in Words’ ‘The Morality in Words,’ 
* The Distinction of Words,” ‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Use of Words.’ Under these several heads a vast 


In the supplementary | 
memoir man i iographic i ave | 

y curious bi phical notices have ; Curme’s (Bev. T.) Gold Tried in the Fire, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
| Daily Offices of Prayer for use of Church of England 


We are glad to observe that Professor Trench’s | 


i 


' 


| 


i 


| 


amount of ingeniousand philosophical thought iscon- | 


veyed on the once | and use, the powers and appli- 
cation of language. It is a book which ought to be 
introduced into all normal schools: and the Coll 

of Preceptors, and other official boards of the scho- 
lastic profession, would do well to require a know- 


; 


; 


| Olmsted’s Walks and Tal 


| 








| Martinean’s Household Edx 
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7 
THE SILURIAN SYSTEM, 


As the abstract of a memoir by Professor Sedgvig 
on the Paleozoic rocks, which appeared in a 
journal of the 6th, might lead some of YOU Fesden 
to suppose that the Silurian system is a basehey 
fabric which requires reconstruction, I mais 
sion to state the substance of the reply which | 
made wvivd voce at the rooms of the Geologia 
Society, to the points advanced by my old frag 
who has become an antagonist—the only one, hog. 
ever, I am acquainted with—to views which are. 
trust, firmly established. 

Divested of numerous local names, the propes. 
tion now brought forward (seventeen years afe 
the promulgation of the Silurian nomenclature\! 
is, that a very large portion of the lower Silurm 
rocks described by me as the ‘ Llandeilo’ fom 
tion, be transferred to the so-called ‘ Cambria 
rocks.’ On my part, I contend that geologiss 
must adhere to my nomenclature, founded on day 
which have proved to be true—a nomenclatu 
that has been generally adopted at home ai 
abroad. 

The few arguments required to sustain this ps 
tion will be intelligible to every one. Let thos 
who wish to comprehend what the Silurian syste 
is considered to be by leading geologists, repairs 
the great and instructive geological museum 2 
Jermyn-street. There they will see that all t 
inferior slates and limestones of North Was 
which contain fossils are named lower Silunm 
They will also see that in the coloured mapsal 
sections illustrative of North Wales, lower Sil 
rian rocks are represented to extend nearly & 
over that region; the only strata to which & 
_ term Cambrian is applied, being certain masses 
| wnfossiliferous greywacke which, like my Long. 
'mynd in Shropshire, rise from beneath the lowe 
| fossil-bearing rocks. Why, then, did Sir Hea 
De la Beche, and his followers in the field, Ramsy, 
Aveline, Selwyn, and others, adopt this classibe 
| tion? and why has it been confirmed by Bawa 
Forbes, Phillips, Salter, and the palaeontologits ¢ 
the survey? Simply, that after a long and cares 
| scrutiny these observers have satisfied themseivs 
| that the region called Cambria, at a time, it wile 
| recollected, when none of its fossils were desene 
|is made up of the same strata and conta ® 
| same organic remains as the lower Silurian rest 
whose contents were so long ago described ' 
myself. Enquiries and researches in various pos 
of Europe, in which I have taken part, and 8 
America and other countries, have been 
by similar results; and as the lower Silurian ty 
of life have everywhere proved to be the pat 
term Cambrian has never yet been applied to! » 
| characterised by any group of animals 
them. Sele 
The adoption of the proposal of Professor 
wick would, in truth, destroy the Siluriaa 8 
of rocks. For, whilst he leaves me the 
sandstone, he would cut away from it & 
underlying formation, or my own 
though it is known to every one who re os 
in these primeval rocks, that many © ee 
species of shells and trilobites character 
Caradoc and Llandeilo formations. How, 
the geologist to draw any line of oe 
through the middle of a group, the m cal # 
which are thus naturally uni How 











. | part of it Silurian, and another Cambrias! ; 


indeed, break up a natural system of <* on 
a great number of fossils are _ to 
to its upper and lower divisions : 

That the Silurian base-line on which we 
Sedgwick lays so much stress was ! i. Pea) 
fined in many parts when my labours oil 


terminated, is very true; but it we ee 





= with to, = 
* See ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ 1835, wi pro 
The large work really followed in 1535 ( 

though 1839 is on the title-page. 
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N° 1835] 
peat , Il that might lie beneath 
—_ yy ee rs The chief 
a pee I described in Siluria, after seven years 
Hi labour, have stood the test of time ; anda com- 

nion whose friendship I shall never cease to 
yalue, must not lay to my door the loss of a Cam- 
: in the occupation of which I had 


vein = aoe es ) 
an Its ‘invaders have been the geological 
sarveyer, who literally could not do otherwise 


than interpret a region (the fossil contents of which 
had never been delineated) except by comparing it 
with tracts long well known through my detailed 
descriptions of their rocks and fossils. These sur- 
yeyors have shown, that the very strata which in 
Shropshire and Montgomeryshire I described as 
lower Silurian, to the west of my “Cambrian Long- 
mynd, roll over in great undulations to Snowdon 
‘tself, Hence it is now useless to refer back to the in- 
accurate portion ofa line of boundaryon my old map, 
which is little more than a demarcation between 
my own hunting-grounds and those of my friend. 
Cambria was indeed his own country, In which, 
amid grand contortions of the rocks, he had ably 
mastered many physical difficulties besides those 
of slaty cleavage: and I respected this territory, in 
the full persuasion that its strata would prove to 
be of higher antiquity than my own, and if so, 
that their contents would be distinct. The appeal 
to nature by our associates has decided otherwise. 
When we take leave of Wales, where the tombs 
of primeval life are obscured by numerous sheets of 
porphyry and other igneous rocks, how clearly do 
we read in the book of nature, opened out in the 
north of continental Europe, that Silurian fossils 
constitute the earliest recognizable creation. This 
fact Ihave explained in the first chapters of ‘ Russia 
and the Ural Mountains.’ It is also proved in the 
works of Barrande on Bohemia, Hall and other 
geologists in the United States, and in Canada by 
Logan. In all these countries, as well as in France 
and Spain, where they have been analyzed by De 
Verneuil and his countrymen, or in Portugal where 
they have been recognized by Daniel Sharpe, the 
lowest discoverable fossils have been invariably 
identified as Silurian; whilst Bronn in Germany 
and D’Orbigny in France have so tabulated them. 
In conclusion, I may remark, that if my friend’s 
suggestion were capable of adoption, a result must 
follow, which even in his zeal to animate his Cam- 
brian rocks, he could not wish to carry out—viz., 
the erasure of the word Silurian from the geolo- 
gical maps of the continent of Europe, and even 
from those of Scotland and Ireland! In most of 
these regions, wherever Silurian rocks exist, it is 
their lower part only which prevails; and hence 
all such strata may be claimed as Cambrian, on the 
very same grounds as those which recently induced 
Professor Sedgwick to term ‘Cambrian’ a ridge of 
rocks in south Cornwall, which, from its well-known 
imbedded fossils, was pronounced by me to be Silu- 
nan, in 1846. On the same principle the tracts of 
the north of Ireland, described as Silurian by Port- 
ock, must now change to ‘Cambrian ;> and even 
the very Irish fossils collected by Griffith,* and 
hamed Silurian by that author and McCoy, must 
h-. and the great mass of the 
ontinental rocks of this age offer 
anuwesly any representatives of the upper Silurian 
a. hence if deprived of all lower Silurian 
“wr adhe rat Preto Silurian system would 
ie. seat we o 9 borders of England and 
Gothland. umberland, and the island of 
As this must inevi ' : . 
ee on ee itably be the issue, if the pro- 
posed division of the older British — k P 
generally applied, I have b ritish rocks were 
my objections aia} ve been compelled to state 
tion and vee aa and “3 point out the confu- 
homenclature be re cate} ich Must ensue, if a 
ral arrangement “aay which, founded on a 
Contemporaries to all. as been extended by my 
quarters of the globe. 


Roperick IMPEY MURCHISON. 


the Geological Society, may prove more effective 
than my prose, in sustaining the rights of Siluria 
and Caractacus :— 
** Silurian beds we in myriads number, 
Cambrian strata ‘stat nominis umbra,’ 
S says M knows not his beds when he’s got ’em, 
That his system is base and his base has no bottom; 
Whilst M makes oppesl to the sense of mankind 
Whether he should be stifled, ‘cause S lagg’d behind.” 





THE SHELLEY LETTER FORGERIES, 


In our Journal of last Saturday appeared an ad- 
vertisement from the original purchaser of the 
lately discovered forgeries, announcing the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Mr. White’s letter to Mr. Murray, on 
the subject of the Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
MSS.,” headed, ‘‘ The Calumnies of the ‘Athe- 
neum’ Journal exposed, and their attack on private 
character offered for public warning.” This letter 
is now before us; and we incline to think that the 
explanation given by Mr. White of this ingenious 
fraud, which has excited a remarkable interest in 
the literary world, is not altogether satisfactory. 
The paragraph in the ‘Atheneum’ chiefly com- 
plained of is this :— 

*“Off runs the gentleman detective. ‘From whom did 
you, Mr. White, obtain these letters?’ ‘I bought them of 
two women—I believed them to be genuine, and I paid large 
prices for them in that belief.’ Such are the words supposed 
to have been spoken by Mr. White. The two women would 
appear to have been like the man in a clergyman’s band, 
but with a lawyer’s gown, who brought Pope's letters to 
Curll.” 

Now, although our contemporary might have 
done ws the justice to have stated fairly that Mr. 


known in our columns; and although we think 
there is some degree of calumny in the compari- 


notorious dealer in obscene books and spurious auto- 
graphs, whose name has been made disreputably 
memorable by the satirical wit of Pope, and who 


some right to complain of this heedless inuendo,— 
we cannot so fully exonerate him from blame as we | 
had hoped to be able to do. 
addresses Mr. Murray in a tone of familiarity which 
would lead the public to believe that he is on inti- 


as much of the letters as himself. The following | 
note, addressed to Mr. White by Mr. Murray in | 
answer to this, gives, to say the least, a question- 
able degree of colouring to the whole affair :— 
“ Srp, ** Albemarle Street, March 17, 1852. 
** T have received from you a printed letter, beginning 


‘Dear Murray,’ relating to certain forged letters of 
SHevvey and Byron which have been sold by you at dif- 


ferent times. 
** As you have thus publicly appealed to me, I am com- 




















PS—The £..~: 
of » mathe following poetical squib from the pen 
ishened ty A riend and a profound naturalist, who | 
4€ recent discussion on this subject, at | 


om 
nthor of the Geological Map of Iroland. 





| worth looking at, and 


pelled to contradict your statement that I knew ‘as much 
of the history of these letters as yourself.’ I knew nothing 
of the connexion of the person calling himself Grora@r 
Byron with them; or I should certainly have hesitated to 
buy them. I cannot account for your conduct in concealing 
from me all mention of his name, until the week before last, 
when I called on you to tell you that I had ascertained that 
they were forgeries. 

‘In 1849 you invited me, as a Collector of Letters of 
Lord Byron, to inspect, and purchase those in your pos- 
session. You insisted on their being examined in your own 
house, not giving me leave to take them home first; and I 
was certainly deceived by the ingenious imitation of a hand- 
writing with which I am tolerably familiar. ‘We struck 
no bargain ;’ but I paid at once the price you asked me for 


them. ** T remain, Srp, ; 
“‘ Yours, very obediently, 
* Jonn Murray.” 


The fact that Mr. White would not consent to 
let Mr. Murray take the Byron letters home for 
comparison with undoubted letters of the poet, 
argues very much in favour of his having some 


suspicion of their genuineness. : 
We will, however, allow Mr. White to give his 


own account of the transaction :— 

“One afternoon, during the summer of 1848, a well- 
dressed lady-like young person called to know if I purchased 
autograph letters, as she had two unpublished ones of Lord 
Byron’s to dispose of. I replied, that although I had been 
in business some twenty-five years, I had never purchased 
an autograph letter on my own account, The name of | 
Byron, however, and unpublished, struck me as something | 

¢ ~ om doing so, I made a purchase. 
Shortly after she called again and brought two more. If 
then questioned her as to who she was, where she came 





Palgrave’s discovery of the forgery was already made | 


te at | 
son insinuated between Mr. White and old Curll, a | 





mate terms with that gentleman, and that he knew | 
: | wanted to know where he lived. 


property of her elder sister, who resided at St. John’s Wood 
~—that they had been left her by their father, a deceased 
surgeon, who had been an autograph collector, especially 
of the MSS. of these poets—having made a point of laying 
his hands upon all he could of their unpublished productions, 
She also said that he knew Fletcher, Byron's valet—had at- 
tended him professionally on his death bed—and that 
Fletcher had given him some books which Lord Byron had 
left him, when he died in Greece, These books, however, 
and the Shelley Letters, she said her sister would not part 
with on any account—that she herself had never seen them, 
her sister having always kept them locked up. That the 
reason of her sister parting with them one or two at a time, 
arose from her unw Dingnese to part with them at all; which 
would not have taken place but from the circumstances of 
an agent running away with some rents, on which they de- 
eget to exist for a certain period. She said the reason 
ver sister did not come herself, arose from her being an 
invalid, much confined to the house. As the afternoon was 
an awkward time for me to be interrupted by her calling— 
the letters taking some time to read and examine—I told 
her, that if her sister from necessity was obliged to part 
with more, she had better call in the evening between half- 
ast six and eight o'clock, at which time I should have more 
eisure to examine what she brought before I retired irom 
business for the day.—She said that would suit her re- 
markably well, as she was in the habit of coming from St. 
John’s Wood and returning in the omnibus, and would be 
her most leisure time, as through their only keeping one 
servant, and her sister being an invalid, she had a great 
many domestic duties to attend to during the day. She 
continued calling from time to time over a space of several 
months, aceording, as she stated, as her sister's necessities 
compelled her to part with these precious relics. * * * 
** When the lady had brought me all the Shelley Letters, 
she commenced with what her sister thought the most pre- 
cious of all—Fletcher’s dying bequest to her father of the 
Byron Books. After she had ceased bringing these, which 
| L bought without the slightest suspicion, as I am sure much 
| cleverer persons than myself would have done, she told me 
that there was an endof the relics. I remember one excuse 
she made for alwavs coming to me, was, that it was her 
| sister’s particular wish, that as I had purchased a portion, 
| she would like me to have the whole, if I would only give 
| her such prices, or nearly so, as she had fixed upon as their 
| value in her own mind. That her sister knew pretty well 
the value, as she was in the habit of obtaining marked 
auctioneers’ catalogues, to enable her to judge of the value 
of such ‘litercry property.’—That a friend of hers used to 
attend specially at sales to procure the information, 
** All this appeared very feasible. She now began to come 
| less often, and finished by bringing some manuscript books 





was held up to public shame by having his ears cut of other descriptions, which I bought merely to oblige her, 


off in the pillory,—and we think Mr. White has | 


having purchased the others. As I did not wish to keep 
these latter purchases, I sent them to Puttick and Simpson's 
Auction Room,—the date of their sale can easily be ascer- 
tained by Mr. Puttick referring to his books,—and on the 
evening of the day on which they were sold, Mr. Rowsell, 


he first place, he | 
In the sis d he | the bookseller, of Great Queen Street, called — me, from 


information he had received from Mr. Puttick as to their 
sroprietorship. He informed me he had sold one of these 
(ete on to a Mr. Byron, who had not paid him for it, and he 

' This was the second time 
I had heard this name mentioned, and I now felt somewhat 
startled, thinking I might possibly have been deceived by 
some false story of the lady's. Her manner, however, was 
so artless, open, and candid, and all that I had purchased 
appeared so strictly bond fide, that I felt quite safe as to the 
large investment I had made, and the genuineness of my 
purchases, . 

‘A short time after, the Incognita called again, and I 
think she told me then, that she had brought the last relic 
her sister possessed. 

“ What it was I do not remember, but I immediately 
accused her of coming to me with false representations, 
and told her what I had found out. 

‘‘She made sundey excuses why she had done so,—told 
me a great deal about her husband, his misfortunes, ke. 

‘I had repeatedly asked where her sister lived in St. 
John’s Wood, but she begged I would not press the question, 
as her sister would much rather not have it known, from 
motives of delicacy. I was now, however, determined to 
know her residence, and sent a pereee with her in a cab, 
which she took to Judd Place, New Road, with a view of 
bringing her husband tome. Hewes, however, from home; 
and she promised to call with him the next day—and they 
did call—when he gave various excuses and reasons why he 
had preserved an incognito in the disposal of his MSS. and 
books. That he was writing the life of his father, a portion 
of which he showed me in print ;—that he had travelled all 
over England, France, Italy, and Switzerland, to collect 
autographs and relics of his father from persons whom he 
knew to possess them;—that he had purchased a great 
many of the letters of Mr. Hodges, of Frankfort, and of 
Mr. Wright, a gentleman connected with the “ Quartesty 
Review ;’—that most of the books had belonged to Fletcher, 
his father’s valet, to whom they had been given at Byron's 
death;—that the Sheliey Letters had been collected in 
various ways: some, he thought, from the Marlow Box, and 
from various quarters which I cannot remember, as it is 


now nearly three years since. ; ‘ 
e He aave me «written attestation that everything that 


ought was genuine. 
: py dy wore ay my enthusiasm about these matters 
was turned away b saad engagements, and both books 
MSS. lay quietly by. 

ar FY last, I thought F would sell the whole together, by 
auction, and wrote to Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson to 
call upon me. They did so, and p a whole morning 
in examining what I wished them to sell. 

“They were sent, and remained some three or four 


months, until they had Gt other tee! of 7 








from, and how she obtained them, She said they were the 


description to put with 





























































































































































































“ During that , Mr. Sotheby told me he took them 
ete ‘ catalogue them 


house, to examine and 
at his leisure, as he felt so much interested about them. 

“ He showed them to his literary friends; in fact, not 
single soul has breathed the least suspicion about any of 
these MSS. until the recent discovery of the single letter. 

* It still remains to be seen what part of these MSS. and 
are ies. That all are so, or even the greater 
, 1 do not believe, and the discernment must be left 

wiser heads than mine.” 

That Mr. White believed the manuscripts to be 
genuine at the time of their purchase, we see no 
reason to doubt; but the deception which subse- 
quently transpired was amply sufficient to awaken 
a suspicion of their genuineness, more especially 
when it is remembered that the ‘ written attesta- 
tion” of the seller was that of a man who stood 
before the world as an impostor. 

We have been favoured with a letter from Sir 


it 


Frederick Madden, condemnatory of the ‘ Athe- | 


nwum’ article, and of the use of his name, but 
we forbear giving publicity to it. 





ARMAND MARRAST. 


ARMAND MARRAST, one of the most distinguished 
of the modern journalists of France, died a few days 
ago. He commenced his carver at an unusually 
early age, as a professor in one of the public 
schools, but having espoused republican opinions, 
and having expressed them with youthful vehe- 
mence, he was dismissed. Then he became a jour- 





nalist, and after the Revolution of 1830 attracted | 
a great deal of attention by his violent attacks on | 


Louis Philippe, his ministers, and his parliament, 
in the daily newspaper, the ‘Tribune.’ He subse- 
quently, on the death of Armand Carrel, became 


| Torquato Tasso, and for selling which a Count 


editor of the ‘ Natienal:’ and in hia hands that | 


journal lost none of the influence which it had pos- 


’ a . 
sessed under Carrel, or even under M. Thiers. As French, Italian, or German, and we may now add 


&@ newspaper writer Marrast was surpassed by none | 


of his contemporaries, and it may even be said 
equalled by none. He has been called the French 
Junius, and the eloquent vehemence of his denun- 
ciations—his burning sarcasm-—-his ruthless per- 
sonalities—added to, on oceasion, his close and 
logical reasoning and his remarkably polished style 
—fairly earned him that proud designation. The 
effect of the letters of Junius could scarcely have 
been greater than that produced by some of the 
‘thundering leaders’ and the 


Marrast. They formed the town's talk of every 


day, and in times of excitement were eagerly read | with the terms of the act of parliament 
Certain it is, that they had | 


all over France. 
immense effect in sapping, and at last overthrowing, 
the throne of Louis Philippe. 
men in France, Marrast saw strange reverses of 
fortune. Under Louis Philippe, fine, imprison- 
ment, and exile, were more than once his lot: the 
Revolution of February made him a member of the 
Provisional Government, Mayor of Paris, and Pre- 
sident of the Constituent Assembly. The nomina- 
tion of a new Parliament cast him into complete 
obscurity, and illness prevented him from returning 
to his old profession of newspaper writer. When 
in power he made himself rather ridiculous to re- 
aye wo by the pomp and splendour of his f?tes ; 

ut though he might then have enriched himself 
at the public expense, it is but justice to say that 
he kept his hands pure, and he died in such poverty 
that his friends had to pay for his funeral. His 
death is the subject of many mournful yet gratify- 
ing reflections in the French papers. He has been 
much vilified by the reactionary party, and still 
more by the supporters of the new despotic régime. 
He has even been accused of dishonest appropria- 


‘dashing articles’ of | neglected to send copies of his ‘Thesaurus Conchy- 


i 


_ the Police offences. Mr. George Sowerby, the well- 


Like most public | 





| has hitherto not received so much attention as 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





one, M. Billault, now a satellite of the President. 
Armand Marrast has not left behind him a more 
staunch republican or a truer patriot. 














TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


No small sensation has been caused in Paris 
by the discovery of the extraordinary forgeries of 
the Shelley letters ; and the articles on the sub- 
ject, by this, or other journals, have been copied 
jnto all the Paris newspapers. The fact is, that 
the system of forging letters and manuscripts of 
distinguished personages is carried on to a large 
extent in that city :—indeed it is as much a regular 
branch of business as the manufacture of pictures 
by the great masters is in Italy. There is, we are 
assured, not a sale of manuscripts in the French 
capital—and nowhere are such sales more nume- 
rous—in which forgeries are not audaciously palmed 
off on the public by wholesale ; and there is reason 
to suspect that gentlemen of position, or who have 
gained celebrity as manuscript collectors, do not 
hesitate, for a ‘consideration,’ to allow false docu- 
ments to be slipped amongst real ones, and to be 
offered in their names by public auction. In Ger- 
many similar frauds are practised with great suc- 
cess. Only a little while ago a gentleman pur- 
chased several letters purporting to be written by 
Luther, every one of which it now appears is a 
forgery. In Italy, too, the same nefarious system 
is carried on. We are assured, for example, that a 
great many of the papers said to have belonged to 


Alberti was tried a short time back at Rome, 
were undoubted forgeries, though some of the most 
experienced men in such matters declared them 
authentic. The skill of the forgers, whether 


English, in concocting papers, inks, seals, and 
writing, after the manner of Mr. George Gordon 
Byron, is truly remarkable. 

As a warning to authors and publishers, we call 
attention to a case of no uncommon occurrence, 
reported in the daily papers of yesterday, among 


known conchologist, was summoned to the felons’ 
bar at Bow-street, by Mr. Panizzi, keeper of the 
printed books of the British Museum, for having 


liorum’ for the use of the national library, agreeably 
Mr. 
Sowerby pleaded in vain that he had delivered the 
work regularly up to No. 9, and that the tenth 
number had only been neglected in consequence of 
a fire that had occurred in his house, and by which 
calamity he was a sufferer. The magistrate con- 
sulted the act of parliament, and mulcted him in a 
heavy fine and costs. No wonder that Mr. Panizzi 
has been so many years getting over letter A in 
the new Catalogue, when he has to resort to such 
oppressive measures to get the books in. 

It has been already stated that the Russian 
sarants are paying peculiar attention to meteor- 
ology, and that at their request meteorological ob- 
servations are now being constantly taken in 
England, France, Prussia, and other parts of 
Europe. The Russian government has liberally 
encouraged the desire of its sarants to investigate 
thoroughly this important branch of science, which 





, others. It has established for them not fewer than 


tion of the public funds during his administration. | 


His friends knew that these were base libela, and 
death, the revealer of secrets, discovers that the 
minister through whose hands all the money of 
Paris passed at that time, had not at his death 
enough to pay his funeral expenses. He died in 
the same humble apartments which he occupied 
before the Revolution. Among the pall-bearers at 
his funeral were Lamartine, Garnier-Pagés, Jules 
Favre, Pagnerre, and Cavaignac. Lamartine was 
to have pronounced a funeral éloge, but was inter- 
dicted b the Government. All the vice-presidents 
of the Constituent Assembly were present except 


| two others at Bogoslowsk and Zlatoueste on the 


it was not the intention of the Government to in- 


ten magnetic and meteorological observatories 
viz., one at St. Petersburg, another at Catherine. 
burg in the Ural mountains, two at Barnoual and 
Nertschinsk on the Chinese frontier. one at Sitka 
in North America, one at Tiflis, another at Pekin, 


Lougan in the steppes of the Don. In addition 
there are also a considerable number of stations in | 
different parts of the Empire. At all these esta. | 
blishments observations are taken } 
the day and night. 

Lord John Manners, the new Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, in reply to a question in the | 
House of Commons, put by Mr. T. Duncombe. said | 


| 


} 
western side of the Oural mountains, and one at | 
} 


at every hour of 





| heed to the externals of worship, and But 
| of the sanctity of ecclesiastical edifices. - 


[ March 9 
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Ments by phi 





terfere with the existing arrange 

the contractors are bound to remove the ( 
Palace by the Ist of June. The annoy es 
was received with loud cheers from Coleat a 
thorp. a 

Foreign newspapers and periodicals 
jected to postage on admission into 
virtue of the new law on the press, 
postage exacted is excessively high. On some 
the Cologne papers, for example, it is as mys,, 
six sous, and on the London morning papers: 
amounts to eight sous, or even more. It does pe 
appear very clearly on what principle the pas. 
Office acts in fixing this tax, but we are informs 
that, as far as can be guessed, it is guided bya 
form in which the paper is folded up. Thus, fr; 
journal not so large as ‘The Literary Gaze): 
folded in such a way as to occupy a rather lan: 
superficial space, more, we are informed, has bey 
charged at Paris than for the double ‘Tiny 
squeezed into a small bulk; and yet the late 
weighed three times more than the former, a 
consisted of two sheets instead of one.  Perhay 
the French post-office authorities will deign toi. 
form the public on what system the postage is, 
be levied. It is essential that newspaper aj 
periodical proprietors and newsvenders should kay 
it, in order to regulate their dispatches to Fran. 
The new postage will be an enormous tax on new 
paper establishments in France which are om. 
pelled to receive the foreign journals,—and itwl 
be burdensome to all foreign residents. It willals, 
of course, diminish to a certain extent the cir: 
tion of all foreign newspapers and periodicals 
the neighbouring country,—and this diminite 
will, we are assured, fall rather heavily on somed 
our English contemporaries. 

In the debate on Tuesday night in the Houx ¢ 
Lords, on the national system of education inl» 
land, Lord Derby declared that he wished the 
powers of the present educational board motifs 
so as to meet the views of opponents, if it could k 
done without any change in the fundamental pm 
ciples on which its operations are conducted, Te 
progress of education under the national sys 
has been most satisfactory, and from the rematt 
of the Premier in his first speech after his access, 
there was reason to fear that the policy was toh 
reversed by which so much good has been effectec 
It appears, however, that his lordship’s remarks « 
the dependence of education on the clergy of the 
established church applied to England only. b 
Ireland all parties, Catholic and Protestant, 8 
the exception of the bigoted Orangemen on the ote 
hand, and the bigoted Papists of the ultramontant 
school on the other, are satisfied with the nations 
system. The liberal Catholics, under their hi 
venerable prelate, Archbishop Murray, the libess 
Episcopalians represented by Archbishop Whate 
and the Presbyterians of Ulster, have hitherto wom 
harmoniously together. A section of the Episcop® 
Church who wish the schools to be mere appeess 
of the Irish establishment, and the Italian sn 
among the popish priesthood, are alone oppose 
the National Schools and the Queen’s “ 2 
We hope that Lord Derby will discountenane® r 
opposition, It will be an evil day for the put 
education in Ireland if the principles of ) 
tional schools are changed in the vain atten * 
satisfy the parties at present objecting tou 


At the last meeting of the Scottish Architect 


ATe Now sh, 
France, 2 
And 


; | Institute, held at Glasgow on the Sth, 
| Provost in the chair, a paper was Tea® 
| Brown, on ‘Scottish Churches.’ 


Since the hes 


- ~ rs paid ba 
tion, the Presbyterians of Scotland have oe 
‘ have Be 


a 
the principles of Presbyterianism are bag ; 
that point, a more liberal taste preva 


felt that a church may have architectural Re 


| without the ceremony of consecration. 
j had domes 


stated that the Free Church of Scotlant 

the last three years spent 100, 000. an chord 
building in Glasgow alone, and some er 
of that community were of great ¢ the pa 
beauty. The chief practical object © be 
was to show how Gothic architecture 
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—  , 
made available for 
Mr. Brown said cou 
jron pillars, 1ns 


Presbyterian worship, which 
ld be easily effected by using 
of the poe a val 
expense would be diminished, the 
oneal ad arent, the lightness of the appear- 
ance would have a fine effect, and pillars six inches 
in diameter would cause little interference with the 
unity of worship which distinguishes the Protestant 
service from that of Catholic , Churches, where 
massive partitions, and obstructions to hearing, if 
not to sight, are rather advantages than otherwise. 
It is expected that Dr. Melvin, head master of 
the Grammar School of Aberdeen, will succeed 
Professor Blackie in the Professorship of Humanity 
(Latin), vacant by his translation to Edinburgh. 
The chair is in the gift of the Crown, and a memo- 
rial has been forwarded to the Government by Dr. 
Melvin’s townsmen and others interested in the 
College. We have not yet heard any other name 
mentioned, but no doubt personal and political in- 
fuences are at work, as is usual with Crown 
patronage. > : 

Another noble lecturer has been in the field, in 
imitation of Lords Carlisle, Ebrington, Abinger, 
and other popular instructors. The Earl of Belfast 
delivered a lecture before the Belfast Working- 
Classes Association, for the benefit of their library 
fand, the Bishop of Down and Connor presiding. 
The subject was ‘The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century,’on whom his lordship discoursed to the 
delight and satisfaction of a crowded auditory. 

From the American papers, arrived by the 
Cambria, we glean a few notices, besides the polli- 
tical and public news which have appeared in the 
daily papers. Kossuth was at Louisville at the be- 
ginning of the month, and was received with much 
enthusiasm. He has been violently denounced by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, on account of 
his not declaring his adhesion to their violent 
policy. In his reserve on this point he has mani- 
fested his usual tact and judgment. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society has a very low character in 
the Union, its leading members being political agi- 
tators and notorious infidels. The best friends of 
the slaves stand aloof from men who bring discredit 
on the cause of freedom, and who by their violence 
are injuring the emancipation cause. 

One of Collins’s fine new steamers, the Baltic, 
has caused great sensation at Washington, having 
been sent up the Potomac to within five miles of 
the capital. An invitation was sent to the Houses 
of Congress to inspect the ship, and partake of an 
entertainment on board. An adjournment took 
place, and the Republican senators took a holiday, 
as our English members do on the Derby day. The 
vee 441 miles in thirty hours, on her voyage 
o the Potomac. In passing Mount Vernon, where 
per Ag “al Washington rest, a salute was fired, 

on board sy 
Gottfried Kinkel, ae Garces ween pe eer 
pa staying at Astor House, was among the pas- 

agers to Washington by the Baltic. He has been 
mary J a loan in case of any occasion present- 
' > beg for a movement in Europe in the cause of 
__ lola Montes had paid a flying visit to Washing. 
‘on, where she was waited on b I _e 
Patriots desirous of showing their oe Nealon 08 is 
uy admiration of ‘a 


¥o . ° 
sal ey oper vention.’ —At Barnum’s 
' & Mr. McCormick. ‘ the i 2 
pedestrian,’ , ‘the great anti podean 


is nightly performing he i 
feat of ; shitty performing the astounding 
mene along amarble slab, eighteen feet 
ale es teow: with his head downwards. The 
ae pianation given is, that it is “on the same 
pe ay as the feet of the fly.” 

a Forrest, since their divorce, have 
Broadway at rival theatres—Mr. Forrest at the 
Paxline 7 Pte Melnotte, Mrs. Forrest as 
their trial hes is of Lyons. The notoriety of 
a th of them, rought great professional success to 

2 hie : . 
poral Papa ay topic at New York is the pro- 
Ma: ener re the State what is called ‘The 
Prevent poyver ct. It is entitled ‘An act to 
"pression = drink rime, and taxation, by the 
frst clause ue and tippling-houses.’ The 


as Lord Rector of the University of St. Andrews, 
as successor to Lord Melville. 

A Russian officer, and writer of some note, 
Seddeler, author of a Military Encyclopedia, and 
other works, died at St. Petersburg on the 3rd 
inst, 

A letter from Cologne informs us that there are 
| now about five or six various translations of Macau- 
| lay’s ‘ History of England’ published in Germany, 
| and that the number is likely to be increased by 
| another translation, for which a Brunswick book- 
seller has engaged the name of Herr Beseler, the 
Schleswig-Holstein politician of the year 1848. 
The Germans believe that Herr Beseler will trans- 
late Macaulay better than his humble colleagues, 
and for all we know he will do so, if he knows 
English, as well as his own language, better than 
they do. Unless this is the case, his Schleswig- 
Holstein laurels will avail him little with Macau- 
lay’s style. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate announce as in 
the press, a work on the ‘Structure and Beauties 
of the Hungarian Language, with a short Historical 


at any time to sell, by himself, his clerk, servant, 
or agent, directly or indirectly, or to sell or fur- 
nish, under pretext of giving, any spirituous or in- 
toxicating liquor, or any mixed liquor, a part of 
which is spirituous or intoxicating, except as here- 
inafter provided.” Very stringent regulations follow 
as to the licensing of places of sale, and no shop 
is allowed to sell small quantities except for medi- 
cinal and other specified purposes. At a large 
public meeting held to oppose the bill, one of the 
chief speakers, Mr. Enoch Camp, challenged the 
teetotallers ‘‘to point out one man of genius from | 
the beginning of the world, one man that ever con- 
tributed to the improvement or pleasure of mankind, 
by poetry, science, philosophy, literature, or art, 
who did not take his toddy!” We wish our total- 
abstinence friend, George Cruikshank, had been 
present to sketch Mr. Enoch Camp as he gave that 
challenge. We rejoice in the progress of tempe- 
rance in America, but any injudicious measures of 
the advocates of compulsory legislation are sure to 
lead to mischievous reaction. 

One other item of American news is too good to 

























omit. It was announced by bills at New York, 


a physiological lecture at No. 163, Bowery. 
Crowds attended, expecting, doubtless, to hear the 
Hunterian Professor. It turned out to be a lec- 
ture on mesmerism, or ‘spiritualism,’ as the in- 
genious stranger called it. The ‘New York 
Herald’ reports that ‘‘the lecturer always pro- 
nounced ‘arm’ as if spelled harm ;” and the ex- 
periments on persons selected from the audience all 
proved failures, except in the case of a little girl, 
who ‘‘ was guessed to be in collusion.” 

Mr. Horace Mayhew is to give three lectures at 
Edinburgh, next week, on ‘ Hidden Life in London.’ 
The subjects are—1. The Poor. 2. The Workmen. 
3. The Thieves. We hope Mr. Mayhew will de- 
scribe the dark as well as the bright side of the 
latter flourishing occupation, and also that the 
price of admission to that lecture will be ‘protec- 
tive,’ else we fear he will paint the thief-life with 


sharp and aspiring adventurers from the north. 

A decree in the ‘Moniteur’ enacts that, until the 
law for the organization of the department of Public 
Instruction be prepared, the President of the Re- 
public may appoint and remove the members of 
the Superior Councils, Inspectors-general, Rectors, 
Professors of Faculties of the College of France, and 
other functionaries. A decree appoints Inspectors- 
general of superior and secondary education, fixes 
their salaries, and appoints the members of the 
Superior Council of Instruction. 

The literary remains of the late Count Platen- 
Hallermiinde, author of ‘The Tower with Seven 
Gates,’ ‘ The Romantic (Edipus,’ the ‘ Fateful 
Fork,’ and other works, which will always stand 





pre-eminent in German literature, as well as the 
poet’s correspondence with Count Fugger, are now 
in the hands of Dr. Minkvitz, who is preparing 
them for publication. This will be an important 
work for the literary history of Germany. 

The collection of raw materials and products of 
British commerce and industry at present in the 
Crystal Palace are to be removed immediately to 
Marlborough House, Pall-Mall, where rooms are 
prepared for their reception. Special permission 
has been given by the Crown for the use of the 
rooms. The removal and arrangement of the col- 
lection is under the superintendence of Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Thackeray is preparing a new work for pub- 
lication, —a novel in three volumes. We shall be 
glad to have a good tale from the author of ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ without the periodic tantalization of the 
monthly parts. 

A prize of 40,000 florins (about 33401.) has been 
awarded by the Military Commission of the Ger- 
manic Confederation to the Professors Béttger, at 
Frankfort, and Schénbein, at Basle, as a reward 
for the invention of gun-cotton. 

The University of Munich have conferred the 
degree of Doctor on Mr. J. E. Gray, the indus- 
trious Keeper of the Natural History Department 


of the British Museum. 





snacts that ‘no person shall be allowed 


The Duke of Argyll is to be installed next week 


that ‘Professor Owen, of London,’ would deliver 


such effect, as to bring upon us an irruption of 


Sketch of the Hungarian Literature,’ by C. I. 
Csink, late Fellow of the Protestant College at 
Kézsmark, &c. The work will consist of two parts: 
1. The grammatical part, containing Hungarian 
compositions and the theory of the language ; 2. 
An abridged history of Hungarian literature, with 
selections from the best authors in prose and poe- 
try, and a vocabulary for the use of students. 

A letter appears in the Scotch newspapers from 
Mr. George Gilfillan, written at the suggestion of 
the Rev. Mr. Whitelaw, minister of the parish of 
Athelstaneford, proposing a subscription for a 
monument to Blair the poet, author of ‘The Grave.’ 
It is more than a century since he was buried in 
Athelstaneford churchyard, of which parish he was 
minister. Mr. Gilfillan warmly advocates the pro- 
posal, and speaks of ‘the rare and rough force, 
simplicity, and originality of Blair's celebrated 

oem.” 

‘ Travellers at Turin have all remarked with de- 
light the rich collection of Egyptian antiquities in 
the Royal Museum. They were collected by Ber- 
nardino Drovetti, who was French consul in Egypt 
during the Empire. Drovetti, who has been for 
many years curator of the archeological depart- 
ment of that museum, died at Turin, on the 9th 
inst., aged 77. 

The French papers report that a bishopric is to 
be created to the new penitentiary establishments 
of French Guiana. The poor convicts ask the 
President for liberty, and he gives them a bishop! 
The new dignitary is to be entitled Bishop of 
Cayenne. 

The late Professor C. Lachmann’s library is to be 
sold at Berlinin April next. The catalogue, which 
has just been published, mentions 5,979 works, 
chiefly valuable editions of the classics, and works 
in the ancient German, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, 
Romanic and Provengal languages. 

The President of the Geographical Society, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, gives his second soirée at his 
house in Belgrave-square this evening. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
GrocrapnicaL.—Feb. 9th.—At the Royal Insti- 
tution. Sir R. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
N. Beardmore, the Hon. R. Bourke, the Archdeacon 
of Durham, R. Cooke and J. Crowdy, Esqrs., were 
elected Fellows. 

March 8th.—Sir R. Murchison, President, in the 
chair. Mr. Henry Grinnell, President of the Geo- 
graphical Society of New York, who had at his own 
expense fitted out and dispatched an expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin and his companions, 
was elected by acclamation an Honorary Member. 
The following letter, addressed to the president, 
| from Mr. H. U. Addington, her Majesty’s Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was read :— 
‘‘With reference to your letter of the 30th of 
January, I am directed by the Earl of Malmesbury 
| to transmit to you herewith sealed letters to the 
| commandant of the port of Petropavlosk, and to 
the director of the Russian-American colonies at 





































































































open letter to the Russian authorities 
of Behring’s Straits, which, 
M. Government, the r 
allow to be written, enjoining 
they are addressed to exert 
their good offices in favour of Captain Beatson’s 
The Russian Government has more- 
sent directly to the Russian authorities on the 
coast of Siberia and on the north-west coast 
in ions to afford to Capt. Beatson 
the assistance which it may be in the power of 
ties to render to him.” 
Donald Beatson, Captain Wm. Peel, 
J. W. Prout, Esqrs., were 
in Beatson, having 
President to give Lr 
t respecti of the ring 
ition, teked nabatatien to be allowed 
to defer it until the next meeting, when he trusted 
he would be very nearly y to start. The 
papers read were—1, Vice-Consul Dickson's route 
from Tripoli to Ghadamis; and 2. Narrative of a 
visit by H.M.S. Calypso, Captain Worth, to the 
Georgian, Navigators’, Feejee, and Friendly Is- 
lands, After an interesting account of his visit to 
Pitcairn’s Island, the inhabitants of which Captain 
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Worth represents as existing in a state of primitive 
happiness, the paper proc to describe the other 
islands above mentioned. The Feejees are repre- 


sented as the most disgusting cannibals on the face 
of the earth, who not only devoured human flesh, 
but gave it a preference over all other food. In 
one moment they would converse with great frank- 
ness and friendship with a man, and the next 
would imbrue their hands in his heart's blood. 
Among other revolting details, it was stated, on 
the authority of Mr. Hunt, the Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, that not less than 500 persons had been 
eaten within fifteen miles of his residence during 
the last five years. A common remark, when 


seeing a fine man, is among them, ‘‘ What fine | 


eating he would make.” Curious enough, com- 
bined with these barbarous, cruel, and degrading 
practices, they possess traits of good breeding 
astonishing to one not well acquainted with their 
practices. Captains Fitz-Roy and Kellett, who 
were and had visited these islands, bore 
their joint testimony to the general truth and 
accuracy of the statements made by Captain 
Worth, to wnom, and to the Foreign Office, thanks 
were voted, and the meeting was adjourned to the 
22nd inst. 


Antiquartes.— March 11th.—Captain W. H. 
Smyth, Vice-President and Director, in the chair. 
The Earl of Albemarle read the auditors’ report for 
the year ending December last, which appeared to 
be highly satisfactory to the meeting. The Rev. 
Walter Field was formally admitted a Fellow, and 


Mr. De la Motte, designer and engraver, was pro- 


posed. Mr. Farrar exhibited a remarkably fine | 


specimen of a Roman sword, discovered at Castel, 
near Ma , in the year 1848, during the works 
for a railway at that place. The sword, or rather 


the scabbard, for it was not allowed to be un- | 
sheathed, was ornamented with a group of figures | 


in bas relief, representing Tiberius seated, receiv- 


ing a ba of Victory from a young man, while a 
beard re weep spear stands near. A 
shield by side of Emperor's seat bears the 


inscription FELICITAS TIBERI, and behind him stands 
a female re holding a spear and shield, the 
latter inscribed victoria avGusti. The work of 


this scabbard is of the best period of Roman art. | 


It naturally attracted much attention. The Vis- 
count D'Alte communicated, th h Mr. Aker- 
man, @ very singular, and it is 
document, which had been entrusted to him by his 


2 a ee ag emmy a t, 
by Charles the of the Barony o 


ieved unique | 
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i papers of unquestionable authenti- 
wae the validity of the grant, or rather 
attesting its authenticity as a royal document. 
These comprised a copy of the original letter or 
grant attested by Lord Inchinquin; a letter from 
Charles the First, in French, to A. de Souza, 
acknowledging his services, countersigned by Secre- 

Nicholas; a letter from Charles to King 
Joba IV., in Latin, in praise of De Souza ; and also 
letters from Henrietta Maria, Rapert, Lord Digby, 
Nicholas, and others, all speaking of the services of 
that individual. The genuineness of these papers 
is undoubted, but the identification of Molingaria 
is yet to be desired. Some of the fellows were 
inclined to believe the grant to have been a freak 
of Charles. The conclusion of some extracts from 
a contemporaneous narrative of naval expeditions 
in the reign of Elizabeth was then read. 


EntomoLocicaL.— March 1st,—J. O. Westwood, 
Esq., President, in the chair, Mr. Lubbock ex- 
hibited specimens of Sirer duplex, of which the 
larve were abundant in larch trees in woods near 
Bromley, Kent, doing great damage thereto. He 
had remarked that among the great number he 
had reared, the females were to the males in the 
proportion of 1 to 100. Mr. Adam White, for Mr. 
Leycester, exhibited some insects from New 
Holland and New Zealand, including Campylocne- 
mus Schreteri (Schreibers), with its curved hind 
tibiae, somewhat resembling the curious  sub- 
| fossorial hind-tibie of the allied genus Scaptocare- 
num, a formation not known to occur in many other 
Carabide. Mr. Bond exhibited a pupa of Sphinx 
Ligustri, with the sheath of the spiral tongue 
bifureate. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited beautiful spe- 
cimens of Lepidoptera from Australia and China; 
and from Brazil Epicalia Antiochus and Myscelia 
| Medea, which Mr. Bates had observed were but 





sexes of one species, Guided by this discovery, 
the President had examined the specimens of these 
| genera in the British Museum, and found all the 
Epicalie were males and the Myscelie were females, 
also that the genus Epiphile, of Doubleday, could 
not stand, the species composing it being referrible 
to the genus Epicalia. Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
larva of a dipterous insect, probably one of the 
Muscide, voided by a gentleman who had been 
long in ill health. It was naked and attenuated, 
and therefore very unlike the larve expelled from 
# human body described by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, 
in the second volume of the Socic ty’s ‘Transactions.’ 
A discussion arose as to the mode by which insect 
larves were conveyed into the human body, which 
the President closed by mentioning that in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, some serpents, 
fed with flies, had after a few weeks swelled and 
then died, when it was found their death had been 
caused by an immense number of dipterous larve 
hatched from ova within the flies on which they 
had fed. Mr. Douglas exhibited also some stems 
_ Of Solanum Dulcamara, in which larve of Gelechia 
| costella were hybernating. Mr. Adam White re- 
ferred to species of Belostoma, an aquatic Hemi- 





_ pterous insect, taken on board a ship, near Bussorah. 
The captain had stated that many more of the 
| same kind of insect fell on the vessel from a great 
cloud of them which flew over. It was a new fact 
, in the economy of the Belostome, that they flew 
_ occasionally in such numbers, Mr. Douglas ex- 
_ hibited Monohammus Sartor, found on the banks of 

the Regent's Canal, and Coccinella reppensis, taken 
by himself last July, near Mickleham, Surrey. 
| Mr. S. Stevens stated that he had again for the 
third year bred Dryophila Anobioides from the 
ge stump of broom; and Mr. Smith said that 
| for seven consecutive years he had reared Ochina 
| Ptinoides from one stem of ivy in his possession. 
_Mr. Bowring, of Hong Kong, presented to the 

Society a box of rare insects of that country, the 
| most remarkable being a lepidopterous parasite 
| upon Pulgora candelaria, which Mr. Bowring 

proposed to call Epipyrops anomala, a lepidopterous 

parasite being hitherto quite unknown. Mr. 

Curtis read a paper on a method of removing 
_ mouldiness from preserved insects in a few minutes, 


[March 9) 

——— 
to the vapour of boiling alcohol. By 4; 
whole drawer full could be cured ta Pe 
the necessity of removing or brushing 9 ¢.. 
insect. Mr. Douglas read a translation from 
Stettin ‘Entomologische Zeitung,’ of g « hae 
the larva of Phorodesma Smaragdaria and > 
habits.” Mr. White, in reference to seins ¢ 
preserving insects, stated that the Italians hare 
curious method of preserving Crustacea, by whi 
the joints remained flexible; some in the Britg 
Museum, received several years since from Madam 
Power, still continuing pliant. 





Astatic.— March 6th.—Professor H, H. Wika 
in the chair. The Secretary read a paper by Joly 
Capper, Esq., containing a ‘Brief Notice of the Ys 
getable Productions of Ceylon.’ Mr. Capper ws 
commissioner for Ceylon at the Exhibition, a 
has been induced to draw up this summary ino. 
sequence of the many inquiries made as to the 

ductions of the island; for although coffee and cp. 
namon are well known to be staples of the Cepla 
trade, the articles which are cultivated in th 
island for local use are seldom heard of. A cat 
logue of articles produced is given in the pape; 
and it is worthy of remark that of the long lx, 
only one item, that of sugar, was introduced int 
the island by Europeans during the 350 years the 
it has been known to them. When Ceylon becam 
a British dependency it was deemed valuable ay 
for its pearls and spice; but now the pearl fishey 
has ceased to be productive, the cinnamon tri 
has dwindled into an almost profitless speculation, 
and coffee has become the staple commodity. Ai 
the period when the Portuguese settlers first ine 
Lited the island coffee was found growing wild, bs 
the Portuguese paid little or no attention tote 
plant, and it was not known as an article of 
ture or trade until the island had been long unde 
the rule of the Dutch, at the close of whows# 
ministration the amount produced is stated # 
2200 cwts. Although the British did not obtas 
possession of the interior of the island in wii 
the coffee districts are situated until 1815, & 
annual crop now reaches to 300,000 cwts. Ce 
namon has from the earliest times been one dt F 
productions of the island, but up to the time of the 

Dutch it was not subjected to culture. Wheot 
Dutch governor, Falck, first attempted to cultie § 
the plant he was much opposed by the matvs 




















| by exposing them, on a frame which he described, 


Some improvement was effected, but it was Yarm 
until the island had been a British possession B® on whi 
than twenty years that it received a careful have 
skilful cultivation. Notwithstanding agers 4 winter 
ments, however, the cinnamon trade with 4 satisfa 
Persia, and Arabia has entirely ceased ; yg = elicite 
exports to Europe and the price In the | taken 
market have greatly fallen. Coir and i posed | 
oil, the valuable productions of o weg = 
are now exported in large quantities. p 
vation of it has failed through the ae of the 
being sufficiently rich; and at present ot . the 
three estates are cultivated with sugar, PY re 
only, and that chiefly for home consumption. - aan 
damoms, ebony, sapan-dye wood, and some er “a 
tial oils, are exported to Europe. To to J; 
nuts, cocoa-nuts, and arrack are sent 12 aie rte 
able quantities to the continent of India; an which 
other chief productions, as cotton, Oe build 
arrow-root, manioca, &c. are cultivated aot? wore 
consumption only. Attempts have been me gine 
introduce American cotton, with an improved! to the 
of culture, and some fine specimens have (3 then & 
duced, but the experiments have hong terere 
from the heavy cost of the oe tat & gold 
hausting nature of the crop. Sever ™. ug Greath 
rice are cultivated, but the total prod pe built § 
nearly sufficient for the wants of the portato € boat » 
and the deficiency is made up by ™ extent © 
the cultivation of maize to 4 init ct Sra 
by a great variety of fine grains, whi ipw ? Bart 
chiefly on poor soils, and enter Me Clectey 
food of the lower orders. as Paper 
Socrerr or Arts.—March Srd. 30 ne th 
Russell, Esq., in the chair. Capt? especial Pwyed 
RN, ‘On Shipping in general, 





|) Posed points of the coast of his county, and Manby’s 


| onwhich experiments, thoroughly testing its powers, 
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, eleventh lecture of the course on the 
yeh Exhibition). The first part of the 
jecture consisted of a progressive review of the art 
of ship-building in England from historical sources, 
and as illustrated by the models and representa- 
tions in the Exhibition, from The Great Harry in 
1514 to The Queen (120) now afloat. A point of 

general interest was touched upon in the 

rnicious influence of the old mischievous tonnage 
jaws, which, in the language of the lecturer, 
«operated as an effectual bar to all improvement 
in the forms of our shipping, amounting to an act 
of Parliament for the compulsory construction of 
bad ships,” and are the immediate cause of the 
fact that our navy is the most unsafe that 
belongs to any civilised country; and although 
these laws have been rescinded, it will be long before 
our shipping recovers from their baneful influence, 
while the statutes which have replaced them are 
far from being as perfect as they ought to be. 

The second part was devoted to life-boats and to 
the calamities which render them necessary. Cap- 
tain Washington was one of the officers selected to 
adjudge the premium offered by his Grace the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty for the best 
life-boat, and in his hands the conduct of the ex- 
periments was placed. It appeared from a chart 
of the United Kingdom, prepared under Captain 
Washington’s care, showing the number of wrecks 
that had taken place in 1850 off each of the chief 
ports, that no less than 681 had occurred in that 
year, in which no fewer than 780 lives were lost. 
Against this statement was quoted in striking 
relief the statistics of the life-boats in use on the 
coast, which showed that Scotland, with a sea- 
beard of 1500 miles, had but 8 life-boats ; England, 
with her 2000 miles, but 75, and for the whole of 
Ireland but 8, and those ina most inefficient state. 
From Falmouth, round the Land’s End, for a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, there is not one efficient boat. 

It may be interesting to the public to know 
what were the qualities deemed indispensable for 
an efficient life-boat, and included in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s stipulations. 


1. Power of self-righting in the event of being upset. 


2. Lightness for easy launching or transport along 


. on coast. 
- Power of freeing it i 
" te A A ene self from water shipped. 
These qualities were found combined only in the 
_ constructed by Messrs. Beeching, of Great 
armouth, to which the prize was adjudged, and 


have been made during the gales of the ast 
winter, by Captain Washington, with the cee 
satisfactory results. Not satisfied with having 
elicited a perfect life-boat, the Duke has under- 
taken to place one at each of the eight most ex- 


ets and mortars at the intermediate stations. 
ean Washington went fully into the History 
= “3 fe-Boai, as well as into detailed criticism 
on ne worthy of the 280 sent in in competi- 
di € prize: these our space will not admit 
rats sete. _A curious instance of the RE- 
d — is of such frequent occurrence, 
to light ich several instances have been brought 
rs in the course of this series of lectures, is, 
which Cewe a self-righting, the demand for 
bulhders op be ba with ridicule by the boat- 
fot tang was actually possessed by a life- 
pe de J which their silver medal and twenty 
io On Ame oka by the Society of Arts, in 1809, 
yok james Bremner, of Orkney, who had 
severe trial ny ag had his boat in use and under 
a gold oe) the Scotch coast. The Society gave 
re : Ae fifty guineas, in 1802, to Mr. 
built for the has bo, Shields, who designed and | 
boat which ban Juke of Northumberland a life- 
hardly been since surpassed. 
Sta Fey 
Bert, MPV pee 16th.—Sir Charles Lemon, 
deeted ani SD the chair. Five fellows were 
mad by ee honorary members. A | 
y Joseph Fletcher, Esq., H. M. | 
pa » onorary Secretary, contain- 
ployed ee of farm schools, as they are em- 
foreign Countries, for the education and 


or 








reformation of pauper and criminal children. 
data were chiefly those collected for the Belgian 
government, by M. Edouard Duecpetiaux. More 
than 50,000 children and young persons under six- 


teen are constantly dependent upon the public | 


guardianship in England and Wales, in workhouses 
or gaols, in which they are trained for the most 
part to indolence and vice, 


been variously employed. 1. In free colonies or 
farm workhouses (fermes hospices), which have failed 
in Holland but succeeded in Belgium. 2. In colo- 
nies for the repression of adult mendicancy and 
vagabondage, which have universally failed. 3. In 
agricultural reform schools, refuges, and home colo- 
nies for young paupers, mendicants, vagabonds, 
orphans and foundlings, deserted children, and those 
who are contaminated with vice or in moral danger 
(moral orphans, as they are expressively called), the 
number of which establishments is large and con- 
stantly on the increase in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, France, and Belgium, while they are but 
now struggling into permanent existence in Eny- 
land. 4. Agricultural penitentiaries or correc- 
tional reformatory schools, directed exclusively to 
the training of children and young persons actually 
found guilty, or acquitted only as having acted 
without knowledge (discernment), but detained for 
the purpose of being brought up unger wholesome 
discipline to a stated age. The first step out of 


the horrible system of pauper slavery still linger- | 


ing in Flanders, and once common to the whole 


Continent, is due to the inexhaustible charity of | 
the protestant cantons of Switzerland; the first | 


among the men of piety and refinement who could 


no longer endure its existence being Jean Henri | 


Pestalozzi, of Zurich, who gave his whole life and 


fortune to efforts which produced great changes in | 


the views entertained of education generally. His 
work was recommenced with zeal by De Fellen- 
berg, at Hofwyl, in 1799, and is still continued by 
his disciple Verhli, at Kreutlingen. It has been 
imitated throughout Switzerland in farm schools, 
chiefly deriving their origin, like the fermes hospices 
of Flanders, from private beneficence and public 
subscription, seconded by contributions from the 
communes and the cantonal governments. These 
are commonly for children of both sexes, from 
thirty to fifty and upwards in number, economi- 
cally managed on the plan of an enlarged peasant 
family, by a married couple, styled respectively 
‘house father,’ and ‘house mother,’—the former 
of whom is their leader in industry and their in- 
structor in school. Simplicity, piety, order, and 
happiness appear to reign in these institutions; 


utility commissioned Mr. Kuratli to study the best 
means of applying the same happy discipline to 
reformatory purposes. This object he realized in 
the latter year in the establishment of the reforma- 
tory school at Bachtalen, the most peculiar features 
of which are its being for one sex (boys) only, and 
its employment of an enlarged proportion of 
agency, by the subdivision of the y 
into smaller families, each under its own assis 
‘house-father.” The mean cost of maintenance 
and management in thirteen of these Swiss estab- 
lishments was found to be 185 francs per annum, 
or 50 cents (5d.) per day; while on the old system 
of selling the poor by auction it was about 2d. per 
day. Many of the States of Germany have nearly 
kept pace with Switzerland in these efforts to 
rescue from destruction the children thrown physi- 
cally or morally destitute upon society; and in 
Wirtemberg especially the reform schools date 
from 1828, and now form a complete system under 
the guardianship of the state. Here the cost of 
each child is 60 florins per annum, or nearly 4d. 
per day. But the most remarkable German insti- 
tution of this kind is the reformatory school of 
Hamburgh, called the Rauhen House, at Hoen, 
under the management of Mr. Wichern, and from 
the advanced views of which Mr. Kuratli derived 
the detail of his plans for the organization of Bach- 
talen. The ‘house-fathers’ here form a protes- 
tant religious fraternity of ‘normal school stu- 


Its | 


To meet sach evils on | 
the Continent spade husbandry has of late years | 


and from 1837 to 1840 a Swiss society of public | Office alone. 


work. The cost of each of the eighty-six children 
in this institution is not less than 300 francs 
annum, or about Sd. per day, while at the Prussian 
| establishment at Dusselthal, with 178 children, it is 
| 180 francs, or about 5d. per day. In France, and 
_in Algeria, where the farm schools have chiefly 
come into existence between 1837 and 1848, there 
appeared now to be forty-one home colonies for 
children and young persons, classed as follows :— 
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fran | Average 
No. Average, No. of | daily cost 
| * of land. inmates.) of main- 
tenance, 
Penitentiary Colonies ) fr. o. 
founded and directed } 12 2988 1933 1 18 
by private individuals 
Penitentiary Colonies . 
directed by the prone +; =e ite o” 
Colonies of orphan, 
foundling, deserted, 25 8375 1582 0 81 
and pauper children. 
Detale.. cove sevs 41 12415 | 3899 | 0 S44 


The daily cost in France is thus seen to average 
8$d. per day, while in England the net cost of each 
criminal is about 134d. per day, with little or any 
expenditure for reformatory purposes, 
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| Civi Encingers.— March 16th.—James M. 
| Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair. The dis- 
/cussion turned chiefly on the comparative ad- 
| vantages of the under-ground system of connect: 
| ing wires, as practised in Prussia, and the sus- 
pended system, in use in this country. On the 
first introduction of the Electric Telegraph, it 
was not known to what extent it would be 
employed ; and on that account the suspension 
system was preferred, as enabling additional wires 
to be fixed with but little extra expense. At 
present, a single line of telegraph wire in Prussia, 

| insulated by gutta percha covered with lead, laid at 
a depth of two feet under ground, cost £30 per mile, 

inclusive of the instruments. The suspended sys- 

tem was shown to be not nearly so expensive, and 

| when accidents occurred, they were more rapidly 

| and easily repaired, The recent great improvements 

| in Bain’s Printing Telegraph were described ; and 

| it was shown, that by it three hundred words per 
| minute had been sent through this instrument ; 
| that fifty-six thousand messages per month had 
| been transmitted on the Eastern Counties Railway, 


| for railway purposes alone ; and that such was its 
| extended use for mercantile purposes, that the con- 
| tent of a closely-printed 8vo. volume was sent ovt 


in messages, per day, from the Central ape a 

Such was the facility afforded by the 
instruments now in use, that they were chiefly 
worked by boys taken from the Orphan Asylum, 


| who fully understood how to work them after a 
| fortnight’s practice. Several very ingenious appli- 
| cations of the instruments were described, and spe- 
' cimens of the Submarine Telegraph wire, intended 
moral | to be laid down between Dover and Ostend, were 
oung people | exhibited. The general advantages of the intro- 
tant | duction of the Electric Telegraph were pointed out, 


and it was stated, that attention should be directed 
chiefly to improvements in the mode of insulation 
of the wires, in both the under-ground and the 
suspension systems, as the instruments were now 
comparatively perfect. 


GroLocicaL.—AMarch 10th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair. The following communica- 
tions were read :—1. On the Upper Tertiaries, at 
Copford, Essex. By Mr. J. Brown. In this paper the 
author described a series of beds found at Copford, 
consisting of white marl, sand, and clays, with vege- 
table matter, and land and freshwater shells, which 
rest on a blue clay, containing materials derived 
from the chalk, Kimmeridge clay, and other older 
rocks. In these freshwater beds and the blue clay, 
bones of elephant, horse, ox, bear, and beaver, have 
been found. The whole ia covered by a thin 
coating of brown clay, containing pebbles and 
boulders of tertiary, secondary, and Plutonic rocks. 
The author considers this brown clay to be equiva- 
lent to the till of the district, and the freshwater 





dents,’ for similar labours, and for missionary | 
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‘walled i sellence by any similar publication. panied by Mr. Ford, whose racy pen Would hin e 
era ou the coral, 9. One Reversed. Fault at | Tho subject is rather striking than rar wens con. | Plate IL. shows un the balls'in he emneme 
odes the Rev. H. M. de la Con- | have done their best to exclud far as was re | to the amphitheatre, where they are kept . 2 gre 
Lewisham, Kent. By ° sistent with fidelity and completeness—its mo ; d bl nig nat 
eS eee ee Os. isles. By ie. 0. i and revolting aspects. To argue against driven forth to fight and bleed. wit 
Blofeld. The author gave an outline of the wal on ‘he ground of their barbarous} “They are selected fom the most pugnacions of a kaj hee 
He ee esr al the talesaia: ks that | cruetf, would be entering the lists without an | fercehy nature, and perfectly untamed, atumpeiea 
Island, and specimens of the volcanic rocks — ‘be t. None, in this country at least, will felon of lovely Spain, far from man and his haunts. te mia 
eater se on ene: 5 ae cehond the character of the sport. Prize-fighting, ve all the cain | and character of wild beasts ; and mea for 
_——— ee en ee | ised and encouraged by the wealth and | they really seem w an —_ ey me — COUR; they gus 
Sica Sehceepieg Gon; ool's &- of England, was sufficiently brutal and | 1m Mer nD nee The white al ees Bn 
with bird-bones that aeompany them ; ee ee ivilized, but the ’ sufferers were volunteers. | proved so unusually savage and murderous in the ring whe 
scription was given of the a samp mgood Not so the tortured bulls and jaded horses whose | adrid, a = a yr meaagcen ey he generous see pov 
suet that this 2 Sell be an busied buenite five | agonies the Spanish arena daily ae =, ny 4 be ros pe a TL SennGn the teak presse ple bs 
‘ cnet, i in in this case. is ancient palace.” : 
or ix Bet of sset hed bees taken ae at egetet, An Ant Dull Fighting |“ t- oaic of the arena, whose Sipe an 
hithe by binds 2 achoeretensinanen . Society would be about as popular in a. an already intimated, are shown in the next phy oe 
ae oe ny chances of attaining its object, a5 | 214 then we come to the matadors, The porini a 
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FINE ARTS. 
Tauromachia, or the Bull-fights of Spain, illustrated 
by twenty-six Plates, representing the most remark- 
able Incidents and Scenes in the Arenas of Madrid, 
vate Ag oa ith Pre- 
liminary Notes, i Ford. Hogarth 
THE most of living writers on Spain, 
and an artist of great talent and considerable repu- 
ation, have here combined to produce a work un- 





In winter the bulls fall off for want of artificial green 
crops, which are hardly known in the Peninsula; they only 
recover their prime condition, courage, and fierceness when 
refreshed, like giants, by a free range over the rich pastures 
that the a the South calls into life and luxuriance. 
The glare and heat of a vertical summer sun in 8 ain, when 
the heavens and earth seem on fire, are intolerable to man 
and beast ; the bull-fights therefore are naturally deferred 
until the aflernoon, when a welcome shade is cast over the 
eon paten of the amphitheatre. The sun’s transit, 
or zodi progress into Taurus, is not the worst calculated 
astronomical ion in Spain. The line of subdued 
coolness, as divided from burning brightness, is sharply 
marked on the circular arena; and this demarcation deter- 
mines the relative prices, which range from one to five 
shillings each, and are very high for Spain, considering the 
wages of labour.” 


The ticket-seller, cigar in mouth, sheltering him- 





self from the heat behind his half-drawn curtain, a 
Sevillian majo, or dandy of the lower orders, and | 
his mistress, two Valencian peasants, male and | 
female, in the costume of their province, compose | 
the happily-arranged groups of Mr. Price’s frontis- | 
iece. Add to there, “‘a tattered urchin, such as 
urillo loved, leading a blind beggar, a class always 
to be found on these occasions, where the chance 
of small change is great, and the hearts of men and 
women, on — bent, are open with their 
purses." Tickets obtained, we proceed, accom- | 


infringes the regulations of the ae “andi 
Or air etl strict, se he lives of the actor pret 88 Mo robber 
in peril. Nor is the priest wanting: | waitiat : 
tached to the Plaza, and a clergyman, in at i 
consecrated host, is ready for the pith band 
wounded combatant, each of whom devout oy oe Prey 
on entering the arena. * : oe the Fie? He Palas, 
by Mr. Lake Price for this opening scene altbout ae 


conven 







Seville, and a most picturesque ro te el : Z ny te 
finished, the usual fate of many Spienen, iets in, 82% Bag the 
promises of Spain. bisa ——, a , 8 y 
urpose, a view of the glorious © : when & that th 
slau this side is decorated with flags; and snd bear! & a 
crimson sun-ray sets on the Moorish DCB?) sagt? & Wag. 
out like a pillar of fire, and the flops no mote Me : being | 
triumph as the evening breeze ioe py cont BS Works 
ful conclusion of a beautiful spectacie - | "ore ¢ 
poet or painter.” impress s hat Hy, 
Persons whose first and stronges pote Del 
a bull-fight is its manifest cruelty, rr pon that * tished 
with Mr. Ford for scarcely touching o At 
objectionable of its features. ected 
“*To discuss the metaphysics of the ale publin . 
quite out of place in any illustration "© as . az 






nature. The spectacle undeniably com pee 
of the sublime and beautiful. It is impt sada 
the pi pee y — as ee tage - 

truly local and Spanish co , A ’ 
some moments of painful details, the, STO 5.0% 
undoubtedly constrained to turn poe by the 

whole, he continues to be 
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oo 
ne ferocity of this classical and real spectacle of 


aed it may, the repulsive has been 
Tite and death. Be that as it may, t ; ae 

t of sight in these true and masterly 
sedulously Kote the prece remarks will, it is hoped, 


hare in some degree explained. st 

We have already expressed our opi von of the 
creat merit and appositeness of Mr. Ford’s expla- 
patory prose; we can coincide, upon the whole, 
with his assertion that all repulsive details have 
been skilfully, and certainly judiciously, excluded 
by Mr. Price. Nevertheless, a few of the plates 
may possibly startle delicate nerves—two scenes, 
for instance, where horses are terribly gored (the 
gushing blood and trailing entrails are spared us), 
and a third—a masterly and vigorous drawing— 
where a black bull, of tremendous muscle and 
power, has tossed a horse over his back, the luck- 
less rider being crushed between the two animals. 
This design will be thought by some to be rather 
an artist’s creation than a sketch from life. We 
can youch for its truth to nature, as indeed may 
almost any aficionado of the bull-ring. 

At a first glance some of Mr. Price’s horses 
appear rather ‘leggy’ and stiff, faults not usual in 
Spanish horses. But it must be borne in mind 
that the cost of a bull-fight is abundantly great 
without the selection of choice Cordovan chargers 
for impalement on the horns of the bull. The 
animals mounted by the picadores are ‘screws’ of 
small value, often sufficiently lean and stiff-jointed 
fully to justify the correctness of Mr. Price’s de- 
lineations. His general grouping and arrangement 
are natural, graceful, and spirited; and, where the 
opportunity offers, he ably seizes it, to introduce 
seraps of scenery or to indicate national and local 
traits. The colouring of the plates is particularly 
vivid and correct, and the whole getting-up of the 
re highly creditable to artist, author, and pub- 
isher. 








The Poultry Yard, a coloured lithograph, by J. 
West Giles, after Frederick Taylor, is sufficiently 
explained by its name; the use of colours consider- 
ably heightening the lively effect of the feathered 
groups, which display their best attitudes and most 
striking contrasts to the eye of the gratified spec- 
tator, 

The sale of the late Marshal's Soult’s picture 
galery is fixed to take place in Paris on the 24th 
of May. It is looked forward to with great inte- 
rest by all amateurs and artists. It was formed 
by the Marshal when he commanded in Spain, and, 
We believe, with the exception of the Museum at 
me, contains more chefs-d’@uvre of the Spanish 
amen Han any other collection, It is not so 
complete as it was, but it still possesses some of 
oe works of Murillo, Velasquez, Ribera, 
pig Morales, Joanes, and Navarete. King 
re ag aa at one time offered Marshal Soult 
ania aa ks 7 —_e lot, but the old soldier 
Since ed . ‘8° for a farthing less than 92,0007. 
ath as sold portions of it to the amount 
ese Bd 20,0001. in England and Holland. 
cotet,. WPS ® question whether the Spanish 
eivernment would not be entitled to claim the 
preater part of the collection for itself or its sub- 
pit i it ls Notorious that Soult got it when com- 
aren sma army in Spain by little short of 
ams a after picture from 
a bandit would tn soe mobi pemearnw 

reparations are 7 ins i: Mec pons . 

Palais Royal at — _ being actively made in the 
the works of lle ta the annual exhibition of 
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CAF Ragone le; but it is probable 
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MUSIC. 


THE public were agreeably taken by surprise on 
Wednesday night, by the production of an ex- 
tremely pretty operetta at the HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Its title is White Magic ; the music by Emanuele 
Biletta. The libretto is said to be by Mr, Chorley ; 
and though no puffs preceded its appearance, nor 
were the public so much as informed when ‘the 
overture would begin,” it was simply as successful 
as the composer could desire. The story is very 
simple, but not very intelligible. A certain 1% 
Mericour (Weiss), failing to find favour in the eyes 
of his mistress, Coralie (Miss L. Pyne), sets up as a 
necromancer, whom she, woman like, goes to con- 
sult, and finds herself entrapped. A 
lover and cousin (Harrison), who had previously 
sought an asylum from his creditors under the same 
roof, and had undertaken to act as the sorcerer’s 
confederate, saves her from his schemes ; and gets 
denounced to the rabble as the sorcerer for his 
pains, and is imprisoned, the lady maintaining 
him while there. The sorcerer, having thrown off 
his disguise, subsequently proceeds tomarry Coralie, 
under the idea that she is an heiress, The dis- 
carded lover, once more out of prison, dispels 
that claim by means of a secret will, which estab- 
lishes him as the heir. He marries his coquettish 
cousin, and De Mericour ecit in a rage, Coralie 
having, prior to thediscovery of the will, declared off 
from the intended marriage on finding that her wild 
cousin still loved her. On these slender pegs M. 
Biletta has hung some very pretty airs, a clever 
unaccompanied trio, and some very effective and 
well written concerted pieces, the words of all which 
are far superior to the ordinary run of operatic 
rubbish, there being both fancy and elegance in 
the thoughts, and real poetry in many of the ex- 
pressions adopted by Mr. Chorley. The overture 
is very short and very lively, but the instrumenta- 
tion is rather raw, and the band did not improve 
it. A very pretty romance, ‘Oh was I, then, 
awake or dreaming ?’ was admirably sung by Miss 
L. Pyne, and heartily encored. A romance, by 
Weiss, ‘You are bright as the rose ;’ another, by 
Harrison, ‘ Ah, since the sun began his roving ;’ a 
duet, ‘’Tis in change that we are charming,’ by Har- 
rison and Miss L. Pyne, were equally successful. 
‘The joy-bells are ringing,’ was also very nicely 
sung by Miss Pyne. A very telling village chorus, 
and a valse movement finale, executed with great 
brilliance by Miss L. Pyne, drew down immense 
applause. There was a very elegant melody in 
each of these last, and very much more of the 
English school throughout the piece than one would 
have at al! anticipated from a foreigner. Miss Pyne 
and her sister, and Harrison, played as well as 
sang with so much spirit and comic effect, as, in 
Harrison’s case especially, to take every one by 
surprise. They were greatly applauded, called 
before the curtain, and the opera announced for re- 
petition three times a week. We cannot conceive 
why Miss L. Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Weiss 
should each think it incumbent on them to strain 
their voices so fearfully at the termination of their 
songs. It isa vicious habit, and should be aban- 
doned. The opera is altogether extremely credit- 
able to M. Biletta, and the songs we have named 
will, we have no doubt, have a considerable run. 
They are all well voiced, and have each a clearly 
defined character of melody to recommend them. 


Mr. STERNDALE BENNET?’S THIRD CONCERT was 
held at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday 


evening, which were in consequence crowded to | 
_" / hear of another operatic novelty, Sardanapal, by 


excess, standing room being with difficulty attain- 
able towards the close of the evening. In addition 
to the beneficiare, in himself a host, Signor Piatti, 
the violoncellist, Blagrove on the violin, Williams 
on the clarionet, Dando, tenor; and Mrs. Ender- 
sohn and Miss Mary Rose, contributed their powerful 
aid. The pieces chosen for the occasion were, Trio 
in E flat, pianoforte, clarionet, and tenor. Fugues, 
Sebastian Bach and Handel ; Trio, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, Beethoven ; Sonata duo, in A minor, 
pianoforte and violoncello (MS.), St rndale Ben- 
nett; ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ Mendelssohn ; Sonata, 
Beethoven, No. 1, op. 30, in G major, pianoforte ; 





with Schubert’s ballad, ‘Le Berger,’ clarionet obli- 
gato. The performance of each separate piece was 
a perfect study. We question if Mr, Bennett was 
ever heard to greater advantage than he was on 
that evening. All players vary—Sterndale Ben- 
nett as little, perhaps, as any one; but there was a 
marked increase of power in his touch, without 
any diminution of that exquisite evenness and deli- 
cacy for which he is so eminently distinguished. 
When playing with Piatti, especially in his own 
sonata, the refinement exhibited by both was of the 
very highest order; a pin might have been heard 
fall, so perfectly hushed was the whole room. The 
sonata itself is an extremely clever composition, 


; _and is strongly marked with the composer's pecu- 
discarded | 


liarities of style ; the lovely minuetto in it was de- 
servedly encored, and the whole performance very 
warmly applauded. His execution of the selection 
from Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder ohne Worte ’ was sin- 
gularly effective; the variety of style best adapted 
to each in succession being marked with the nicest 
discrimination. ‘The Beethoven sonata terminated 
the evening, amid the most enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Grorcr Case.—This very clever artiste gave 
a concert at the Hall of Commerce, on Tuesday, 
which was very well attended. The concertina 
performances, especially, were most warmly ap- 
plauded, 

It may be remembered that Duprez, the once 
celebrated tenor of the Académie Royale at Paris, 
produced a short time ago, at Brussels, an opera 
in three acts, called L'’Abime de la Maladetta, 
and that it was reccived with marked favour. He 


| has this week submitted the same work to the more 








critical public of Paris, under the title of Joanita, 
The plot and the dialogue have small pretensions 
to merit, and still smaller to originality; they are 
indeed, we understand, a simple translation from a 
simple Italian melodrama. As to the music, it 
proves that a great singer is not necessarily a great 
composer. Still 1t is not without merit. It dis- 
plays a thorough knowledge of the composer's 
métier, and great power in wielding the different 
resources of the art. But it lacks melody, and is 
characterised by a good deal of stilted pomposity ; 
in parts, too, it bears a rather too striking similarity 
to well-known passages of popular operas. The 
overture is a pleasing symphony; and amongst the 
morccaux most admired are two or three airs, a 
prayer in ré béemol, with chorus, a ‘ nightingale’ duo, 
and one or two powerful choruses. The last scene 
is full of life and energy. But the chief thing 
in the opera was the singing of Mdlle. Duprez, 
the composer's daughter. She has an exquisite 
voice, is an accomplished musician and elegant 
actress; and she sang with sweetness and played 
with grace, which, added to her youth and beauty, 
literally captivated the audience, If it had not 
been for her the opera would certainly have had 
a much less favourable reception than it obtained. 
On the whole, Duprez’s production is a creditable 
one for a début. 

Mdlle. Darcier, who retired from the stage of the 
Opéra Comique two years ago, on account of her 
marriage with a wealthy parti, has returned to the 
scene of her triumphs, and has been received with 
the marked favour which she richly merits. She 
has taken the principal part in the Carillonneur de 
Bruges, and is shortly to appear in the Porcherons. 

Herr Tschirsch has submitted to the managers 
of the Royal Opera, at Berlin, a new work called 
Frithjof. 1t is, as the title shows, founded on 
Tegnér’s, the Swedish poet, Frithjof Saga. We 


Herr Julius Sulzer, at Vienna. 

Vieuxtemps has lately published a fantasia on 
Ernani for the violin and pianoforte. Great praise 
has been bestowed by the German papers on three 
Notturnos, by Seligmann, for the violoncello and 
piano. 

Mr. Mason, a young American composer in Ger- 
many, has just published two clegant compositions 


| for the piano, viz., Jmpromptu, op. 3, and Morceau 


| de Salon, op. 4. 


Rossini’s Matilda di Sabran has been revived at 
the Cologne Theatre. 
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THE DRAMA. 


It is a question to puzzle the town, why Frédéric 
Lemaitre, undoubtedly the finest living actor, and 
enjoying the prestige of an immense reputation, 
fails to draw large audiences to the Sr. James's 
THEeatRe! Non nostrum est tantas componere lites, 
and we leave the dispute to be settled by others, 
contenting ourselves with recording the fact that 
Lemaitre is not attractive, although he ought to be. 
To see him in Paillaase is to go the round of pity 
and of terror. Tears are his applause; and the 
tears are relieved by bursts of genuine laughter. 

Having detailed the plot of this Paillasse, on 
the occasion of its presentation by Mr. Webster in 
an English version at the ApeLput (Belphegor), we 
need not occupy our columns by narrating how the 
poor Mountebank has married a girl, who turns 
out to be of a rich and noble family, and who, after 
seven years of love and happiness with him, is 
cruelly sundered from him and her child, that she 
may save the life of her second child perishing in 
poverty; and how the bereaved Paillasse, who has 
a tender and heroic heart beating beneath the 
motley, follows her over France till he finally 
secures her again in his loving arms. Let us 
rather bid our readers go and see this picture of 
domestic suffering, painted by the masterly touches 
of Lemaitre and Clarisse. Their pathos is intense, 
because it never oversteps the modesty of nature — 
“not loud but deep”—it is not the pathos of 
shrieks and sobs and fluttering cambric, it is the 
pathos of anguished looks, quivering lips, choking 
sentences, and tones with tears in them. Clarisse 
is not generally a favourite of ours; and yet, when 
we saw her play the heart-breaking mother, whose 
life seemed suspended on that of her child, we 
understood how it was that she could have played 
La Grace de Diew four hundred nights in succes- 
sion. As to Lemaitre, we think Paillasse is the 
most perfect creation he has attempted, the most 
admirable in its unity and truthfulness. Ruy Blas, 
though generally considered to stand in tragedy 
sarallel to Robert Macaire in comedy, is not so 
fine, because not so various a performance. Having 
applauded Clarisse and Lemaitre, let an indignant 
protest, however, be added against the troupe that 
is engaged to play with them. Not an actor is 
equal to any one of the parts. 





The new play of Madame George Sand, Les Va- 
cances de Pandolphe, of which we were compelled to 
speak unfavourably in our last, has also been gene- 
rally blamed by the Parisian critics, but Madame 
Sand seems by no means disposed to accept this 
censure, 
with a preface, in which she very broadly tells the 


critics that they don't know what they are talking | 


about, and that she has rendered a great service to 
the French drama in resuscitating the Pantaloons 
and Columbines of the old Italian burlesques. It 
is a pity to see Madame Sand thus annoyed, espe- 
cially when she is most undoubtedly in the wrong. 
But as her talent has not been able to make the 
time-honoured mountebanks of the old Italian 
school appear a new and original creation, or 


give the charm of novelty or grace to their solemn | 


tomfooleries, so will her anger not be able to con- 
vince the critics that their judgment is erroneous, 
or induce the public to set it aside. 

At Paris there have been no novelties of any 
interest during the week—nothing, indeed, but a 
brace of extravagant farces at the Palais Royal. 
The new comedy of Gozlan, at the Odeon, Les Cing 
Minutes du Commandcu r, does not appear to possess 


the merit which a first night's éclat caused to be | 


ascribed to it. It is too long and intricate. 
A comical incident occurred a few nights back 
at the French Theatre Royal at Berlin. 


called Jeanne Mathieu. Just as she appeared on 
the stage, and before she could open her lips, a 


Malle. Berté rushed before her from the opposite | 


side, and began to rattle on with the part. Mille. 
Roger was for a moment stupefied, and then with a 
gesture of despair turned away. Mille. Berté there- 





She has accordingly published the play | 


A Mdlle. | 
Maria Roger was to make her debut in « drama | 


upon prepared to continue the part, but the public, 
amidst shouts of laughter, compelled her to retire, 
and caused Mdlle. Roger to play it. The two young 
women, it seems, are rivals, and Berté, annoyed at 
being supplanted by the other, secreted herself in 
the theatre until the performance began. The 
king and queen were present, and laughed most 
heartily at Mdlle. Berte’s singular audacity. 

Shakspere’s Twelfth Night has been performed at 
Dresden, and immediately afterwards a new piece 
by Eduard Boas was produced. Herr Boas is the 
author of some critical book on Schiller and 
Goethe. His new piece, Gaukeleien der Liebe 
(Lori’s Dissolving Views), is in three acts, which 
we are informed is in intimate connexion with 
Shakspere’s play to which we referred. To speak 

lainly, we apprehend that the German gentleman 
ae made free with Shakspere’s characters, and pro- 
duced a continuation of Twelfth Night. The people 
at Dresden liked it. 

The latest novelty at the Principe Theatre at 
Madrid was a melodrama, La Verdad vence Apa- 
riencias, which the Spanish critics inform us is 
likely to survive the period of its birth, although 
they admit that it is modelled after the design of 
Byron’s ‘ Werner.’ Another new piece, El Ancillo 
del Rey, by Don Antonio Hurtado, has drawn full 
houses at the same theatre. 

At the Madrid Opera, Alboni has met with her 
usual success in her performance of the Figlia del 
Reggimento and Nina Sforza. There have been no 
novelties. The violinist, Louis Ellér, has given a 
series of concerts. 

All the theatres in Madrid are doing extremely 
good business, but the government has deemed 
it necessary to subject their performances to cen- 
sorship. 

Moritz Heydrich, author of a certain tragedy, 
Tiberius Gracchus, for which he obtained great 
credit in Germany, has published an extravaganza 
under the title of Prince Eliza. 

Bauernfeld’s comic drama, At FTome, has been 
acted at the Emperor’s theatre in Vienna, where it 
met with an excellent reception. The piece is a 
tolerable imitation of Goethe's Geschwister. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, March 10th. 
THE government has at last yielded to the re- 
monstrances which were made to it on the injustice 
of applying the new law on the press, with its 


| excessive caution-money, stamp-duty, and postage, 
i ° . 2 5 . 
_ to literary and scientific journals. 


It has promised 
that they shall be exempted. If this conces- 
sion had not been made, it would have been im- 
possible for any such journals to have existed. 
Addressing themselves, not to the public at large, 
but to peculiar professions or communities, which 
are the reverse of wealthy, they could not have 
borne the extra expense. What poor country 
doctor or schoolmaster, musician or actor, could, 
for example, have afforded to pay 41. or 51. a year 
for his professional periodical?! Such a sum is too 
important an item in his scanty income to be 
devoted to such a purpose. : 

A good deal of attention is now being paid to 
the sale of the books of the late King Louis 
Philippe, which has been commenced. It is ex- 
pected to last nearly thirty days. The catalogue 
contains upwards of 3000 lots, and amongst them 
are many valuable manuscripts and quaint old 
poems and romances of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Many Englishmen have come over to 
purchase certain of the latter—one of them repre- 
sents that he is commissioned to go to a very high 


| figure for the famous romance called ‘ Perceforest.’ 


Many of the manuscripts and books were greatly 
damaged in the sack of the royal palaces by the 


mob in February, and some of the former especially | 


have been treated in a way which is truly abo- 
minable. 
It has been mentioned in the ‘Gazette’ that 


having personally belonged to the kings of France 
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the Dictator had decreed that a museum of articles | 


i 


should be formed ; and that all such things possessed 


: , a 
by different public establishments should be 
up to it. <A loud outery is being raised Bre 
the execution of this measure. The effect Pe 
be, it appears, to entirely break up a Waite ¢ 
provincial museums, and to destroy valuable » 
lections existing in others. Thus the Biblio. 
Nationale will have to part with many of ie ae 
most curious, and most precious books, with eer, 
all its cases of medals, got together with conte, 
of labour and at immense expense, with hs tow 
of its engravings, and with the two immu 
globes, terrestrial and celestial (the lares : 
believe, with the exception of Mr. Wyld: a. 
constructed), which form one of its greatest cox 
osities. To break up sets of books, or medak » 
engravings in this way would, it is evident }, 


es 
“we 


disgraceful act of vandalism, without any com 
sponding advantage. The value of such thon 


does not consist in their having belonged toa ki 
but in their literary or artistic rarity, and in te 
association with other things of the same kind 
Political and party strife is sometimes carrial: 
lamentable lengths in this city. Not long ago, t 
organ of the Ultramontane party in the Chureh é 
not hesitate to blacken the private characte 
Moliére, and to speak of all his great comedies « 
truly despicable in a literary, and scandalous i; 
moral point of view. |The same journal, withiné 
last month, has made a sweeping attack on t 
modern stage and on modern dramatists, x 
singling out Ponsard, one of the mildest and nx 
meritorious authors of the day, has flagellated tx 
with savage brutality. Within the last few ds 
it has fallen foul of Eugéne Sue, on account of t& 
romance ‘ Les Sept Péchés Capitaux,’ which k 
now publishing in the ‘Siécle;’ and it haw 
fiercely belaboured the whole tribe of living pea 
declaring that is a public misfortune that mor: 
them do not die at the hospital! Such conde 
and language as this—so unjust, so violent, s 
malignant, and so foul—might, I humbly te 
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be safely left unnoticed, more especially as 
emanate from a_ political partisan, and seek | 
attain 2 political object—the degradation of hie 
ture as the great enemy of Papal Rome. Bat ® 
French literary fraternity, not possessing 4 3 
dose of philosophical indifference, are transyt 
with rage at the fanatical ravings of the Ultrame 
tane scribe; and whilst some of them veat °° 
wrath in vehement denunciations, others me 
to avenge authors and authorship by sae 
challenges or employing personal violence. Ai 
specimen of the lengths to which things area 
it may be mentioned that a literary journal act 
so far forgets itself as to call the offender, at 
short space of half-a-dozen lines, *4 ™ > 
‘vile brawler,’ a ‘hyena with a mans bem. ° 
‘wild beast yelling savage cries,’ &c. 
M 3 ——— 
VARIETIES. , 
Interesting Autographs. —A collection af 
graph letters, of an unusually attractive ¢ nai 
has just been sold by auction, by per gtr” 
and Simpson, of Piccadilly. The sale te a 
attended, and some of the lots were wart 
tested, and realized high prices, 4 eg 
ing quotations will show :-—Lot 81, » ag! 
Lord Bacon, sold for 13/. 5s. Lot ” re 
Alexander Pope, sold for 3/. 48. Lot .r ; 
of John Calvin, sold for 11/. 10s. an 
ter of Charles V., sold for 51. e 
of Charles I., when Duke of York "hb fee 
years of age), sold for 11l. 5s. ; and Mi 
lot. a letter of Charles Res as King, - ( 
There were several autographs of Nerttee 
which sold for various prices up to pert 4 (a 
Lot 229, the autograph of Archbis Tl 
sold for 41. 8s. The first day’s sale COMEE ag 
a collection of about 35,000 franks, “7 # 
disorder, which realized in the wae La © 
than 407. In the second day's sider? ® 
signature of Queen Elizabeth, wa con® = 
at 21. Lot 353, a letter of Flaxma®  y¥ 
sold for 1, 11s. Lot 304, the Me ges 
Gwyne, ‘‘ E. G.,” being all the ¥" 4,” 


0) 92 
she was capable, sold for 2f. #5 
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of James III, the old Pretender, sold for 3. 3s. 
Lot 459, a letter of Charles Lamb, sold for 2/. 12s. 
Lot 508, the well-known letter of the Duke of 
Yonmouth, written five days before his execution, 
;mploring Lord Rochester to intercede for him with 
the king, sold for 17/. 5s. ; this autograph was 
sold ‘n the same rooms a few months since for 
911. 10s. Lot 622, a short letter of Sir Isaac 
x. wton, sold for 51. Lot 673, a letter of Wim, 
Penn, sold for 32. 8s. Lot 684, a letter of Nicholas 
Poussin, sold for 2/. 6s. ; one of Rembrandt (lot 


£09). for 82. Ss.; and one of Rubens (lot 706), for 


S17 


4]. 12s, Lot 689, a signature of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, sold for 22, 2s. Lot 729, a letter of Somer- 


ville, the poet, sold for 17. 18s. Lot 774, a letter 
of General Wolfe, sold for 1/7, 11s. Lot 779, the 
autograph of Cardinal Wolsey, sold for 5/. 5s. 
Lot 777, a letter of Sir Christopher Wren, about 
building the Monument, sold for 10/7. 2s. 6d. 
Lot 781, W. H. Ireland’s Account of the 
Shakespere Forgeries, the printed volume, with 
numerous additional revelations, in the auto- 
graph of the author, and specimens of the pseudo- 
original MSS., sold for 297. Lot 782, a copy of 
the National Portrait Gallery, with autographs 
inserted, sold for 8/. Lot 788, the original MS. of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, sold 
for 17.108. Lot 795, the original MS. of Southey’s 
Madoc, sold for 6/. 15s. Some letters of Shelley 
and Keats, and some volumes said to be from the 
library of Lord Byron, were withdrawn from the 
sale, the auctioneer having reason to suspect their 
genuineness. They were supposed to form part of 
the series of forgeries of those autographs to which 
public attention has lately been directed. We 
believe it has not yet been stated, with reference 
to these forgeries, that they were made, not to 
impose on autograph collectors, for which purpose 





their value, in relation to the time and pains spent 
in their fabrication, would offer no inducement: 
but they were produced to authenticate a new 
memoir of Lord Byron, but this publication having 
failed, and the author falling into distress, was 
compelled to part with his alleged “original MSS.” 
—Morning Post. ; cy 
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“- te the Han } i ‘ Hee nA paymentof a moderate 
" Mes a iu mh Case of increase of risk persons 
+] may chan . i t 
- —_ saan te ange from one ¢ imate to another | 
% itt Propirs ar Aie? i 
oor. et $ of the Socias livided amongst the Assured 
my i vi« : of Pent ; on the oc sion of the Se< ond 
. et oe 7 *. Inthe present veay , 
The aaa iment of a Very pee 2 ir, i851, have war 
CWries “788 to Various Poli eS ar ee ~ ‘oh foll 
_ ee ae SLOW in the following ex. 
ve Oe } ing ex 
— effected Sum T l i 
ie 4 Assy ; Ad ns | 
l&ke . 1 185 
Ais oo £164 12 2) Participators 
2} r ato 
‘ aga r £17619 « 
. ® co 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN , # 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman— Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, } sq 
Richard E. Arden, Esg Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Auditors—Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.: J.B Shuttleworth, Esq 


ie ; 
Physician—Dr. Jeatfreson, 2, Finsbury Square 


~ 


Surgeon—W . Coulson, Ksq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
at “ = > 7 7 
Consulti 7) 4c fuary - Professor H ull, MA _ of King’s College 


Selicitor—William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, poli 
ty of an assurance fund of Thre« 
Thousand Pou income of Se 


Pounds a year, arising from the 


v holders have the 
Hundred and Twenty 
venty-four Thousand 
y of upwards of 7 
BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be entitled to 
per cent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment of five 
yearly premiums and afterwards the profit assigned to each 
policy may annually be added to the sum assured, applied in re 
duction of the annual premium, or be paid in money 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the policy holder, on the death of the 


secu 
ds, and an 


issut 10) policies. 


SO 


issured, at a reduced rate of premium 
PREN ms ro Assure £100 Wuoce Treas 
eT One Soven With Without 
se alas Year | Years Profits j Profits 
20 40 17 8 £0 19 1 4115 10 £1 11 10 
30 | 1 1 8 Ta ee 2 8 §& So F 
1 | a; =e ® 1 6 9 360 7 | 21410 
sO | . 26,2 119 10 468 | i oll 
60 gS 2 4 317 0 612 9 6 010 
J ' 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 


seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
Loans upon approved security 
The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
FE. BATES, Resident Director. 


6 eo FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING of the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU 


TION was held on 18th February. 


DURING THE YEAR 1851 
The number of new policies issued has been...... 677 
The sums assured by these, exclusive of annuities £274,775 0 0 


And the annual premiums on new assurances, be 
sides premiums by single payment 
SINCE THE INSTITUTION OF THE 
The number of policies issued has been . 


ibeneevencad 7,665 1 0 
SOCIETY IN 1837 


5236 


Covering ASSUPTANCCS AMOUNTING TO oo. cee ce reeves £2,.300,000 0 0 
The subsisting assurances now amountto ...... 1,866,488 0 0} 
The accumulated fund is .......... snaeeeneueese 207,803 0 0 
And the yearly income amounts to about ........ 61,500 0 0 
At the meeting Resolutions were adopted by which the 


Directors (under certain necessary precautions) were empowered, 
on applic to make arrangements by which the great body of 
the members will be secured, after a fixed period, from any charge 
for additional premiums, in the event of their going beyond the 
limits of Europe, or entering into military or naval service, and 
generally to exempt their policies from every ground of forfeiture 
whatever, excepting fraud or intentional falsehood. The effect 
of these alterations must be to enhance greatly the value of the | 
policies as marketable securities; and the Directors feel satisfied 
that they secure the Institution against any appreciable risk, by 
providing that the exemption shall not in any case take effect 
until after the lapse of five years from the date of the policy. 

Forms of proposal, prospectus, copies of the annual reports, and 
every information will be forwarded free on application at the 
Office in London, 12, Moorgate Street 

GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 


Q\COTTISH UNION LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
b PANY (instituted 1824), 37, Cornhill, London.—The Directors 
invite the attention of the public to the liberal terms and condi 
tions of this old-established office, and to the large additions made 
to the Company's policies as shown in the following table:- 


tion, 











ir? 4 Issued in.! pn Additions. j Total. 
812 1834 } £4000 £1080 14 8 £5080 14 8 
1060 1835 } SOOM) 1225 8 ll 6225 8 ll 
1190 | = 1835 8000 77 11h) «} soOOey 2H 
1368 | 1836 s000—CtCd|s (id O44 610113 4 
1650 i837 | 2500 ! 508 0 0 3008 0 OO 


Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in a 
similar proportion 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIPLD 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Earl of SEAFIELD 
Charles Balfour, Psq John Kingston, Esq 


Robert Gillespie, Esq. | ih. Oliverson, Esq. 
J. F. Goodhart, Esq J.R. Robertson, Faq. 
H. M. Kemshead, Kaq H. F. Sandeman, Faq. 


Prospectuses and tables in detail may be had at the office. 


\ ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
a ASSOCTATION, 


~ 


, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
The investment of money with this Association, which was 


established in May, ISé4, ona plan peculiar to itself, secur segual 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
ndustrial classes of the comuiunity, and 


Vident Savings of the 


affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the money is 
emploved 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 


exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions, therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any hind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public er Private, Aolda forth, er can afford, 
to its members 

Interest or Dividend, on Investment Stock, is payable half- 
yearly, in Janwary and July 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of thia Institution. Lt 
constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engage 
ments of the Association, and has been provided in order to render 
the security of the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im 
provements, 

Amongst the varied and extensive Tables computed expressly 
for this Institution, for Reversionary and Deferred Annui 
ties, Endowments for Children, and Educational purposes, are 
particularly deserving of attention 

Tables will be found, by which credit given for half the 
amount of the Annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven 
Years, also a novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of 
Premium by which will protect the interest of the Policy holder 
from all contingencies, and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, 
and reside in, any part of the World, without special License from 
the Board of Management 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
N.B.—Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Dunstan's Church, 18th March, [842.-—Notice 
transferring Shares in this 


those 


is 


AW LIFE Fleet 


4 Street, next St 
is hereby given that the Books for 
Society will be closed on Thursday the 245th inst., and will be re 
opened on Wednesday the la4th day of April next The Dividends 
for the year 1851 will be payable on Monday the 12th day of April 
next, and on any subsequent day (Tuesdays excepted) between the 
hours of ten and three o'clock 

By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


4 RT UNION OF LONDON (by Royal Charter). 


SUBSCRIPTION CLOSES Stst inst EVERY SUB 


SCRIBER will have an impression of a large and costly Plate, of 
a thoroughly national eharacter, “An ENGLISH MERRY 
MAKING in the OLDEN TIME,” by W. Holl, after W. P. Frith, 


A.R.A., now delivering at the Office on payment of the subserip 
Each Prizeholder will be entitled to select for himeeclf, as 
a Work of Art from one of the Public Exhibitions 
GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretarics 


tion 
heretofore, 








37, Cornhill, London F. G. SMITH, Sec 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
4 Established by R.yal Charter, a 1720 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. | 
Hrap Orrice—7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, 
Brancu Orricr—10, REGENT STREET 


Acrranyr—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances for a period ¢x 


eeeding ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS, on the most 
FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. | 


PRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—-The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 

Vive Admission Is. Catalogue, Is 
GEORGE 


FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK. 
4 The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent additons, 

are exhibited Daily. 
Admission, 18.; 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION,—Mr. Muller, 
being in attendance on H.R.H. the Princess Mary, every 
Wednesday, at Kew, is willing to arrange with familles or prin 
cipals of echools In the neighbourhood, to fill up the remaining 
hours of the day.—For terms,apply at Mr. M@ller'’s residence, 137, 
Regent Street 
NI R. CLAUDET'’S STEREOSCOPIC DAGUER. 
4 REOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS, and VIEWS, 107, 
Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street. These wonderful new 
productions, which excite suc h admiration, have been with gra 
cious permission submitted by Mr. Claudet to her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and tothe Emperor of Russia, have been exhibited at 
the Royal Society and Royal Institution, To Prof. Wheatstone is 
due the invention of the Stereoscope, founded on his splendid 
discovery of the principle of binocular vision, and to Sir David 
Irewster the Ingenious form of the instrument which hos ren 
dered it so popular and useful In its applic ition to Photography 
No words can convey on idea of the marvellous effect of these 
Portraits and Groups; when examined with the Stereescope they 
are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid and real tangible 
models, and when coloured they are life itself, The Stereoscope 
views of the Great Exhibition, which may be had in sets of four, 
present the most con plete illusion of actuality, distance, and re 
lief Stereoscopic and other Portraits are taken a ily and im 
proved &tereoscopes can be had at Mr. CLAT DET S Photographic 
Establishment, 107, Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street 


‘| 


NICOL, Secretary 


on Mondays, 64. 


1) VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 


and KR. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 


TO ARTISTS Measre. J 
Agents, and Agents to the Roval Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 


all parts of the Continent for cleartne through the Custom Houses, 
&c_and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 


the world 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive In London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the firet 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, eash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 
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Shortly will be Published, PART I., 


To be completed in Five Parts, cach containing Twenty Plates and Eighty pages of letter-press, price 31s. Gd. coloured, 2s, plair 


DR. HOOKER’S 
FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


ros Commissioners of the Admiralty, 


Binder the Authority of the Lo 


Tur Lonps Commisstoners or THe Apmriratty having been pleased to direct that the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage shouldls 
continued and completed with Floras of New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, instructions have been given to Dr. Hooker to prepn 
these works uniformly with the Antarctic Flora concluded in 1847. 

The Frora or New Zeatanp will contain descriptions in English and Latin, with copious observations, Botanical, Geographied 
and Economical, (in English,) of the genera and species of Flowering Plants and Ferns which are known to inhabit the New Zeal 
Islands. A synopsis of the Mosses, Jungermannix, Seaweeds, Fungi, and Lichens will be added, and the work illustrated with 
hundred quarto lithographic plates. 

Materials for this important work have been gradually accumulating since the voyages of Captain Cook, in the form of specimen 
and drawings, some of which have long been available to science in our Museums, although many of them have hitherto remained 
unpublished. Of these the most valuable are contained in the British Museum and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, wi 


consist of,— 


1. The collections of Banks and Solander in Cook's first voyage (in 1769 and 1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second voyy 
(1773 and 1777), which, together with a magnificent series of drawings, are deposited in the British Museum. 

2. The plants of Mr. Menzies procured in Dusky Bay when on Captain Vancouver's voyage (1791), of which the greater part & J 
preserved in the Hookerian Herbarium. 

3. The collections of the brothers Ailan and Richard Cunningham, who visited the northern parts of the Northern Island only: Ale 
Cunningham in 1826, and Richard in 1833. From these the ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandia’ of Allan Cunningham was mainly 
piled. ‘They are preserved in the Herbarium of Mr. Heward, who has liberally placed them in Dr. Hooker’s hands for exanuination. 

4. Contributions from various occasional visitors to the Northern Island between the years 1825 and 1845, especially from Mr. Frazt 
Dr. Logan, Mr. Edgerley, and Mr. Stephenson. 

5. Those of the Antarctic Expedition in the Bay of Islands, in 1842. 

3. Very extensive collections formed on various parts of the coast and interior of the Northern Island by the Rev. W. Colenso, & 
Messrs. Bidwell and Dieffenbach; by the former especially, who has assiduously devoted himself to Botany during many yeas ® 
Missionary labours. These explorers alone have reached the mountains and lakes in the interior of the Northern Island, and gr! 
enriched our Flora. Mr. Bidwell has also formed collections of great rarity and value in the northern parts of the Middle Island 

7. An extensive collection formed partly at the Bay of Islands, but especially at Banks’ Peninsula on the Middle Island, by M. Have 
during the voyage of the French frigate L’Aube, and which are catalogued in M. Raoul’s ‘ Choix de Plantes de la Nouvelle Zélande, ¥ 
descriptions and figures of some new species. This Herbarium is preserved in the Paris Museum, from which a complete collectioa™ 
transmitted to Sir W. Hooker's Herbarium. 

8. Very large and valuable collections formed at the Bay of Islands and at Auckland, by Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary. 

9. Lastly, a beautiful and very extensive Herbarium made by Dr. Lyall, Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.St.V. Acheron, during ¥ 
survey of the coasts, especially of the Middle and Southern Islands, in 1847-51. This collection contains many important additions ire 
Dusky Bay, which had not been visited since Vancouver's voyage ; and from other ports previously unexplored. The collection of 2 
250 kinds of Seaweeds procured by Dr. Lyall is of the greatest beauty and value. ’ 


Se f ‘rials vive g “lors + inane ° - ais x2 ey» ; a z ° e — a P a snes, be 
These materials give a Flora of fully seven hundre d flowering-plants and ferns, including the magnificent timber-trees, P™* 
of the Islands; and there is a greater number of Cryptogamic Plants, whose determination has been undertaken :— 
Mosses, by W. Witson, Esq. 


Jungermannia, by W. Mirren, Esq. Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berxetey, M.A. 
Lichens, by the Rev. Cuvrenitt Bazineton, M.A. 


Seaweeds, by Dr. Harvey. 


." Subscribers are requested to forward their names to the Publishers, either directly or through theit 
Booksellers, with as little delay as possible. 


REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT. GARDEN. 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. $, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Mida! ee te ee ee a sureet, Com™ 


, ‘ . “oho esex ‘at the office of Messrs. SAV ona i - yS. No. 4, Chandes 
afuresaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs. REEVE and Co., No. 5, Hemrictta Street. annem pe mn thine —— ‘ e oh 
































